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FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE 


TIIK  Fan  Anioricaii  Financial  (’onfVnMicc  which  lias  just  ad¬ 
journed  after  heinj'  in  session  in  Waslnn<;ton  for  tlie  wi'i'k  of 
May  24-29  was  nndouhtedly  one  of  the  most  important  inter¬ 
national  meetinjis  which  has  ever  h(>en  called  to<;ether  in 
the  Western  1  lemispherc'.  It  was  certainly  the  most  sijfiiificant  Fan 
American  assemhly  in  the  Fniti'd  States  that  has  considmed  vital 
(piestions  affectin'' t hi' American  Hepiihlics  since  the  first  Fan  Ameri¬ 
can  ('onferimce  which  met  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  lSS!)-9(). 
'Plu'  Fniti'd  States  (lovernment  oavi'  evidence  of  the  importance 
which  it  attached  to  the  (Conference  hy  securin"  a  special  act  of 
(’onj'i'i'ss  authorizin';  it.  The  interest  which  the  Fresident  of  the 
Fnited  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  'rreasury  took  in  its  prejiara- 
tions  showed  thi'ir  appri'ciation  of  this  eflort  to  promote  closer  rela¬ 
tions  of  Fan  American  commerce  and  comity.  The  attitude,  in  turn, 
of  the  Latin  American  (lovi'iiiments  was  demonstrated  hy  their  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  Fnited  States  and  hy  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  they  sent  to  Washin‘;ton  as  d('lej;ates. 

The  idea  of  this  ('onference  was  a  haiipy  inspiration  on  the  jiart  of 
Secretary  McAdoo,  and  he  is  to  he  conj;ratulated  for  his  interi'st  in 
the  <;reat  ipiestion  of  improving  the  financial,  commercial,  and  trans¬ 
portation  relationship  hi'tween  the  Fnited  States  and  its  20  sister 
.Vmerican  Kepuhlics.  lie  was  fortunate,  moreover,  in  having  the 
sincere  coo|)eration  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin- 
American  (lovernments  in  Washington.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  of  this  gathering  has  been  the  cooperative  sjiirit 
which  has  been  manifested  hy  all  the  governments  concerned  and  hy 
their  representatives,  both  diplomatic  and  governmental. 
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'I'd  all  IVii'nds  of  I’an  Anicricaiiisin  tlu'  ('onfciA'iicc  is  ('vidciici*  of  tlic 
<;ro\viM>;  solidarity  of  tlir  Anii'i'ican  Rc'puhlics.  It  is  no  i>\a<r^(‘ration 
to  stat('  that,  to  a  (•(‘rtaiii  ('xtont.  "  I’aii  America'’  and  ’Pan  Anu'i- 
icanisin"  are  la'ctmiiiiLi:  the  slo»xans  of  tin*  hour.  'Pin'  |)(>o|)le  of  tlu‘ 
I’nitc'd  Stat(>s  an-  a\vak('nin<;.  as  nevt'r  lad’ore.  to  an  appn'ciation  of 
tilt'  importance  of  tin'  relations  of  tin'  rniteil  State's  to  its  2(1  sister 
Amt'riean  Kepnhlies.  'I'lit'se  eoimtrit's  and  iht'ir  pt'oph's.  in  turn,  are 
showinc;  lo-day  a  ^rt'ater  interest  than  tlu'V  havt'  ever  done  ht'fort'  in 
^ettin^  into  elost'r  touch  with  tin'  I'nitt'd  Statt's  and  its  p('o|)le. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  rt'adt'rs  of  tht'  Pan  American  Bulh'tin  that 
th('  Pan  Amt'riean  rnion,  as  the  intt'inatitinal  tir^ani/atitm  in  Wash- 
iniittin  tif  the  21  American  Kt'pidilies  th'vtitt'tl  tti  the  tleveltipment  td' 
ctimmeree.  frit'iitlship.  anti  pt'act'  amon^  them  all.  has  etmtluctetl  tlur- 
intf  many  years  an  nnrt'inittiiiii  prt»|)a<:antla  ftir  practical  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism,  hut  it  has  rt'inaint'tl  ft»r  ct'itain  ptiwt'rful  influences  in  tht' 
ftirm  t)f  intt'rnatitmal  t'vt'nts.  tht'  s|K'eial  attitmle  ttf  the  <;t)vt'rnmt'nts. 
statt'snu'n,  anti  dipltimats  etincernt'tl.  tti^t'ther  with  tht'  ctitiju'ratitm  t»f 
>xreat  ctunmercial  tirjrani/atitms,  tti  i;ivt'  a  miiihty  impt'tus  tt>  that  kintl 
t)f  Pan  Amt'i'icanism  which  will  ht'iu'fit  alikt'  t'very  tme  tif  the  21 
American  natitms. 

'I'ht'  Kurtipt'aii  war  has.  pt'ihaps,  thine  mtirt'  than  any  tithci 
^rt'al  event  in  Itin*^  yt'.-irs  tti  ('m|)hasizt'  tlu'  ctmimtin  intt'rests  tif 
the  Ke|iuhlies  tif  tlu'  wt'stern  wtirltl,  hut  mueh  crt'tlit  is  due  tti 
tht'  attitmle.  s|K'echt's,  jiiitl  ih'elarat itins  tif  tht'  tlipltimatic  reprt'- 
st'utativt's  in  \Vashin<ittin  tif  tht'  Latin  American  Ke|)uhlics.  'I'ht' 
nu'tliatitin  tif  tht'  Mexican  tpit'stitui,  the  tipeiiincc  tif  the  Panama 
('anal,  anti  tht'  nt'w  attt'iititm  which  tht'  pi'css,  matiazines,  ami 
authtirs  tif  htith  Xtirth  ami  .South  Amt'rica  havt'  ht't'ii  j;ivin>i  tti  “  Pan 
Amt'iica "  anti  "Pan  Amt'ricanism”  have  ht't'ii  imptirtant  faettirs 
in  t'vtilvin^  this  chan^t'tl  situatitui.  Tht'  spt'cial  intt'rt'st  manift'stetl 
liy  Presith'iit  Wilstm,  St'crt'tary  of  Statt'  Bryan,  ami  .St'cretarv  tif 
{’ommt'ree  Ketllit'ltl.  tif  the  rnitetl  States  (Itivt'rmnent ,  reeipnicatetl, 
mtirt'tivt'r,  hy  tht'  attituth'  tif  similar  ollicials  of  tht'  Latin  American 
^tivt'rnmt'iits,  has  htitl  a  mtist  tlirt'ct  t'll'ect  in  atlvancin*i  tht'  caust'  tif 
Pan  Amt'i'iciinism. 

'I'ht'  Pan  Anu'i'ican  Financial  ('tinft'rt'iict',  t ht'reftirt'.  Inis  ctunt'  in  a 
st'iist'  as  a  climax  tti  a  rt'iuarkahlt'  j^rtiwth  tif  Pan  Amt'riean  intt'rt'sl 
frtim  tht'  I'nitt'tl  .Statt's  stmth  tti  Ar>:t'ntina  ami  ('hilt',  ami  it  is  tti  lit' 
sinct'rt'ly  hopt'tl  that  practical  rt'sults  will  lit'  ftirthctimin>;  frtun  tht' 
th'liht'rat itins  of  this  j^at ht'rinu:  which  will  fully  justify  its  having 
ht't'U  callt'tl  toj;et  ht'r. 

It.  is  imjitissihlt'  tti  eiujihasizt'  ton  stroiiiily  tht'  imist  favtirahlt'  im- 
prt'ssitin  which  tht'  tit'lt'ixatcs  tif  Latin  Amt'iica.  their  st'crt'taries,  ami 
tht'  mt'inht'rs  tif  tht'ir  familit's  havt'  math'  ujitin  tht'  tillicial  anti  jirivatt' 
lift'  tif  Washintrttin.  'I'ht'V  havt'  manifestt'tl  a  uniftirm  spirit  tif 
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On  lilt!  plutfnnii  with  tin-  I'n-iiilcnl  of  lln-  I  iiilfil  Sliil<-~  :irf  Si'ciiMarv  ol  llic  'I'lnaMirv  McAiloo,  llii'  pii- i'liii)!  ollicfr.  SiM  icl:ir\  t.l  Slaii:  liryan,  oIIm-i  iih  iiiIh’I  of  On-  (;il)ini  l, 
ro]iii!-<'nlalivi’' from  llic  various  <l)'li'Kal ions,  ainl  liit.'li  oflii  iafs  of  iln-  I'niiml  Stall'  < io\ I'l  nnii'iil 
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|)(>lit('ii( >s  iuid  ]ti'ticiic(\  iiiid  id.-'it  ;Mi  j'])!)!'! cijit ion  (if  the  cdui  ti  >i(’s 
"Ikiwii  tluMU.  which  lias  i'Wiikcm'd  c  |■('ci)»|■(M•id  fccliiiii’  of  syin|)!!t !i\ 
iind  friciidslii])  (Ui  tin-  part  of  tlic  rc  pn  s;  ntat iv(  s  (if  the  olliciid  nid 
private  lifcMif  the  riiitcd  States  ])art ieipat iiiir  in  tlu'  eonfereiiee.  and 
a  jilanee  at  tlie  li>t  (if  the  lattc'r  will  show  that  tliev  inehich'  the  iiest 
men  (if  the  enunti  v  in  their  respective  (ie(  iipatidns. 

'I'lie  Direetdr  (ieiK'ial.  tl'e  Assistant  Direetdr.  the  (’liief  ('lerk,  and 
the  staff  (if  the  I’an  Anu'riean  rnion.  who,  in  r«'s|)dnse  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  (if  th<‘  Secretary  of  tlu'  Treasury,  havi'  edoperatt'd  in  (‘very  way 
possihh'  for  tin*  sueet'ss  of  tlie  ('onferenec'.  desire  h(‘r<‘  to  (‘xtend  eon- 
irratnlatidiis  not  only  to  tlie  S(‘eretarv  of  tin'  'I'reasnrv.  lion.  William 
(i.  MeAddd.  and  the  Assistant  Seer(‘tary  of  tin  'I'l'easurv.  lion.  Andrc'w 
d.  Peters,  hut  to  the  chief  dr<;aui/.at iou  odiei'r  and  S(‘eretary  (lem'ial 
of  tlu‘  ('oidVrc'iiei*.  Dr.  L.  .S.  Rowe.  LR.  1)..  and  his  assistant  s(‘er(‘- 
taries  yu'iieral.  William  Franklin  Sands,  Basil  Mih's.  -I.  .S.  (iittin<>:s, 
jr..  and  d.  Brooks  B.  Barkc'r.  for  tlw'ir  unremittin<r  efforts  to  attend 
to  all  th(‘  details  which  eharaetc'ii/.e  a  eonfi'renei'  of  this  size  and 
eharaet(‘r. 

In  New  York  ('ity.  hefort'  tin'  deh'jfates  e.-nie  to  Washington,  they 
were  met  upon  arrival  on  hc'half  of  the  .Stat(‘  Dc'partnu'iit  hy  lion, 
ih'iirv  B.  Fl(‘teh(‘r.  I'nited  State's  Amhassador  to  ('hih'.  and  eared 
for  hy  a  spc'cial  eommitti'e  of  entertainim'nt  appointed  hy  .Si'cre'tarv 
MeAdoo  and  constituted  as  follows:  Dudley  Field  Malone,  chairman; 
•Martin  Vo^i'l.  vice'  chairman:  Fic'rrc'  day.  F.  11.  ( luterhrid^c*,  (’ahot 
Ward.  \.  II.  Wiejjfin.  William  A.  Marhh'.  Willard  1).  .Straijiht.  Frank 
•V.  VamU'ilip.  dames  .S.  .Vh'xander.  A.  Barton  Ilephurn.  Ih'urv  F. 
Davison.  William  Woodward,  danu's  A.  Farrell,  Benjamin  Stronj;,  jr.. 
Sereno  .S,  Bratt.  William  ('.  Van  Antwi'ip.  daeoh  11.  .Sehiff,  William 
F.  Mor<:an,  Franklin  l^.  Brown.  Dr.  II.  F.  Bard,  and  S.  R.  Bc'rtron. 

d'he  i)hysieal  arranirenu'nts  for  tlu'  General  sessions,  ree(‘|)tion,  and 
hamptet  which  liavc'  Ix'cn  held  in  tin'  Ban  .Vim'iiean  Buildinjx.  per¬ 
mission  to  use  which  was  (r<‘n(‘rously  ^ranted  hy  the'  f>:overniu<j  hoard 
of  the  Ban  .Vmeriean  I'nion.  w(‘r(‘  eart'fully  looked  after  hy  (’apt. 
11.  I'R  Mitchell,  supc'rintemh'iit  of  h'.dl(lin<r  and  <xrounds.  and  his 
(‘fiieient  staff.  The  eaterino  and  floral  arranoeim'iits  wc're  wc'll 
handled  hy  Rauseher  and  d.  II.  Small  A  .Sons,  respectively.  'Plu' 
hi'adepiarters,  aside*  from  the'  Ban  Anu'riciin  Buildiujr.  for  the*  eon- 
fe're'nee'  wi're*  eit  the*  llote'l  .Shore'himi,  e'xeept  for  one'  (l('l('<>:at ion  which 
W!is  hoiise'd  at  the*  Xe'w  Willard,  wlu'ri'  the*  eh'le'irate's  a.nd  the'ir  f.imilies 
we'ie'  liosjiitahly  e'nte'ri.-une'd. 

•Vs  the'  Bulh't.in  o(,('s  to  pre'ss  he'fore'  tlie*  iietmd  pr(iee'('(line;s  of  the* 
eonfe're'nee'  e.-m  he*  satisfactorily  re'eoreh'd.  it  is  only  possible*  to  <;iv(' 
in  this  issue*  ii  re'cord  liase'd  ou  the  iiuuouuee'd  jerooriiius  and  state*- 
nu'iits  of  the*  Se'cre'tiirv  of  the*  Tre'asurv. 


riinto  l>y  Marris-Kwint'. 

I’UKSIDKNT  \V()(i|)l!(>\V  WII.SoX, 

Will)  ilolivcrod  t  !»■  pt incipiil  address  of  wclcoiiie  Id  the  deleniiles  and  quests  of  t  he  I’m  Viiierioan  Kinan- 
eial  Conferenie  at  the  lirsl  general  session.  May  21.  Ihl-'i,  in  I  lie  llali  ot  llie  Americas.  I’an  American 
I'nion  Imiiiliim. 


I 


I’hoto  hy  Harris  Kwlnjr 


nOX.  WILMAM  JKNNINCJS  BRYAN, 

SpcTOtiiry  of  Stale  of  the  I'nited  States,  who  <!elivered  an  achlress  of  welconie  to  the  delegates  and 
guests  of  the  (’onterence  at  itsopening  session.  May  24.  ltd'). 


THE  IWX  AMEKK'AX  FIXAXCTAI.  C’OXKEKEXt'E. 


0  <  < 


In  an  interview  whieh  the  Seeretaiy  <iave  out  for  the  |)a|)ers  of 
May  2li,  he  said: 

The  I’ati  American  Financial  Conference  whicli  is  to  assemble  to-morrow  is  a  logical 
step  and  in  a  sense  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  efforts  which  have  been  nuule  duriiif; 
recent  years  to  hriiif;  about  closer  cooi)eration  and  develoj)  a  spirit  of  solidarity  amon^ 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  thisc(K)i)era- 
tion  must  take  a  definite  and  tan<jihle  form.  The  invitations  to  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm  in  all  our  sister  Kej)uhlics 
and  were  interi)reted  as  an  indication  of  the  settled  j)olicy  of  the  ITiited  States  to 
supplement  expressions  of  f;ood  will  with  definite  j)lans.  first,  for  strengthening  the 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America;  and,  .secondly,  for  the  develo])ment  of  a  system  of  financial  cooperation 
which  will  enable  those  countries  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  ix)ssil)le  the  marvelous 
natural  resources  with  which  they  are  endowed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  api)ropriate  time  for  the  execution  of  these  great  j)urjx>ses. 

During  the  last  six  months  every  country  of  the  American  Continent  has  -sufferetl 
severely  by  rea.son  of  the  European  conflict.  F’inancial  distress  and  the  paralyzation 
of  industry  has  been  accompanied  by  real  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  mas.ses  of  the  n 

people.  In  some  instances  a  serious  emergency  situation  has  ari.sen  which  can  only  ‘ 

he  met  by  finding  new  sources  of  supply  from  which  to  secure  working  capital. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questionsconfronting  the  Republics  of  this  continent  is  the  ' 

utter  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Not  only  have  freight  charges  advanced  hut  in  a  great  number  of  instances  trans- 
jx)rtation  facilities  have  not  been  available  at  any  price.  One  of  the  imjx)rtant  ques¬ 
tions  confronting  this  conference  will  be  whether  the  Republics  of  America  can  safely 
continue  to  be  dependent  on  the  merchant  marine  of  European  countries  for  the  main-  i  ' 

tenance  of  their  normal  commercial  relations.  Many  of  the  countries  of  South  America  * 

are  eager  for  the  establishment  of  transportation  lines  that  will  not  be  dej)endent  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  European  affairs. 

The  financial  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference  cover  the  most  pressing  ,■ 

neetls  of  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continent.  The  program  will  extend  over 
the  entire  range  of  public  and  private  financial  needs,  as  well  as  the  problems  con  -  •' 

nected  with  the  exteiusion  of  commerce. 

It  is  expe<-ted  that  the  most  important  results  will  be  .securtxl  through  the  coiifiden-  ' 

tial  conferences  that  will  take  place  in  the  re.spective  (irouj)  Committees.  Each  \ 

delegation  from  ('entral  and  South  America  will  meet  with  a  group  of  eminent  Ameri-  ’ 

can  financiers  and  business  men  from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  oppor-  '  f' 

tunity  thus  offered  for  a  frank  and  free  interchange  of  views  can  not  help  but  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  formulation  of  definite  and  practical  plans.  It  will  require 
considerable  time  to  bring  these  plans  to  full  fruition,  but  a  step,  and  an  important 
step,  will  have  been  taken  in  creating  for  tbe  Republics  of  the  American  ('ontinent  a 
firm,  definite,  and  practical  basis  for  cooperative  action  and  mutual  benefit. 

In  addition  to  this  interview  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  included 
the  following  foreword  in  the  official  program: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  oj)portunity  furnished 
by  the  publication  of  this  ])rogram,  to  express  to  the  official  delegates,  as  well  as  to 
the  invited  guests,  his  sincere  ai)j)reciation  of  the  warm  reception  accorded  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  .\merican  continent  to  the  idea  of  convening  a  Pan-.\merican 
F^inancial  ( 'onference.  The  enthusiastic  respon.se  to  the  invitations  indicates  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  establi.shment  of  closer  financial  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  .States  and  the  nations  of  ('entral  and  .South  .\merica. 


I'hitto  t>y  llHi-rls  Kwinjr. 


IlDN.  AN|)|!i;\V  ,1.  I'KTKUS, 


Assistant  Swrolary  nf  (lie  Troastiry  and  one  iif  tin'  vicr  prcsidi'iits  of  Iho  I’an 
American  Kinancial  I 'onfcrcMU'c. 


to  Harris  Kwin;r. 


DU.  l-KO  S.  now  K. 


Secretary  ili'neralot  the  I’an  .\merican  l•'inancial  I'onference,  .May  21  -’ll,  lit  1 
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In  order  that  tliese  (■onferences  may  l)e  prodm-tive  of  important  and  permanent 
results,  the  Secretary,  interpretin';  wliat  he  believes  to  he  the  wish  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  has  arran<;ed  to  have  a  t;roiij)  of  eminent  tinanciers  and  leadinj; 
business  men  of  the  I’nitt'd  .States  meet  with  each  of  the  dele<;ations  from  the  sister 
Republics. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  Conference  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  series  of  meetings 
between  the  ollicial  delegates  of  the  Keitublics  invited  to  participate  in  the  ( 'onference 
and  the  rejtrest'ntatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  tnake  this  jttirpose 
effective,  it  has  beeti  deetned  best  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  joint  .se.s.sions, 
and  to  give  as  much  time  as  ]>ossil>le  to  the  (Jroitp  or  Cotnmittee  Conferences. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Secretary  begs  to  suggest  the  following  (piestions 
for  the  con.siderdtion  of  the  (Iroup  Conunittees.  and  indulges  the  hope  that  the 
meetings  of  the.se  committees  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  opinion.  The  meetings  may  be  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  at  the  final  .se.s.sion  the  delegates  from  each  of  the  countries  rei)resented  at 
the  Conference  will  submit  a  rej)ort  of  such  of  the  jiroceedings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Group  Committees  or  Conferences  as  they  may  deem  advi.sable  in  order  that  the.se 
rejmrts  may  be  published  in  the  i)roceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Hero  follows  the  ollicial  program  furnished  to  the  delegates  hy 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  conference  was  presided  over  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo.  The  other  officers  included  honorary 
presidents,  their  Excellencies  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Senor  Dr. 
Enrique  Carhd,  Argentina;  Senor  Dr.  C.  Kojas,  Bolivia;  Senhor  Dr. 
Rivadavia  da  ('unha  Correa,  Brazil;  Senor  Dr.  Alberto  Edwards, 
Chile;  Senor  Dr.  P.  L.  Mantilla,  Colombia;  Senor  Dr.  Mariano 
Guardia  Carazo,  Costa  Rica;  Senor  Dr.  Leopoldo  Cancio  E,  Cuba; 
Senor  Dr.  Salvador  B.  Gautier,  Dominican  Republic;  Senor  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Game,  Ecuador;  Senor  Dr.  Guillermo  Aguirre,  Guatemala;  Senor 
General  Leopoldo  Cortlova,  Honduras;  Senor  Dr.  Pedro  R. 
('uadra,  Nicaragua;  Senor  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  Panama;  Senor  Dr. 
Jeronimo  Zuhizaretta,  Paraguay;  Senor  Dr.  L.  F.  Villaran,  Peru; 
Senor  Dr.  Samuel  Luna,  Salvador;  Senor  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  Uruguay; 
ami  Senor  Dr.  R.  Cardenas,  Venezuela. 

Vice  presidents,  the  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury:  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Chairman  of  Argen¬ 
tina  Delegation;  the  Hon.  Ignacio  Calderon,  Chairman  of  Bolivia 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  Chairman  of  Brazil 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Luis  Izcpiierdo,  ('hairman  of  Chile  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Santiago  Perez  Triana,  ('hairman  of  Colombia  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Mariano  Guardia,  Chairman  of  Costa  Rica  Delegation;  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pablo  Desvernine  y  Galdos,  Chairman  of  Cuba  Delegation; 
(he  Hon.  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  ('hairman  of  Dominican  Republic 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Dr.  Juan  ('ueva  Garcia,  Chairman  of  Ecuador 
D('legation;  the  Hon.  Carlos  Herrera,  Chairman  of  Guatemala  Dele¬ 
gation;  the  Hon.  Gen.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Chairman  of  Honduras 
Delegation:  the  Hon.  Pedro  Rafael  (^uadra.  Chairman  of  Nicaragua 
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J)«‘l(‘<i:iiti<)ii :  the  lien.  AristiiU's  Arjeiia,  ('haiinnui  of  Panama  Deh*- 
ffation;  the  Hon.  Hector  V(‘la/.(jnez,  ('hainnan  of  Para<;nay  J)ele- 
<;ation;  tlie  Hon.  Isaac  Alzainora,  ('liainnan  <»f  IVni  l)(‘le<>;ation :  the 
Hon.  Alfonso  Quinones,  ('hainnan  of  Salvador  Ihde'jation ;  the  Hon. 
Pedro  ('osio.  ('liainnan  of  rrii^iiay  l)ele>;at ion.  and  the  Hon.  Pedro 
Pafael  Rincones,  ('hainnan  of  Venezinda  Delejiation. 

The  ollicial  delegations  in  attendance  were,  Argentina;  Sehor  Don 
Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Sehoi’  Dr.  Ricardo  ('.  Aldao,  Sehor  Dr.  V. 
Villamil,  Sehor  Dr.  John  K.  Zimmerman.  Bolivia:  Sehor  Dr.  Ignacio 
('alderon,  Sehor  Dr.  Adolfo  Ballivian.  Brazil:  Dr.  Amaro  ('aval- 
canti.  ('Idle:  Sehor  Dr.  Bins  Izquierdo,  Sehor  Dr.  Augusto  Villa¬ 
nueva,  Sehor  Dr.  (lonzalo  Vergara  Bulnes.  Colombia:  Sehor  Dr. 
Santiago  Perez  Triana,  Sehor  Dr.  Roberto  Ancizar.  ('osta  Rica: 
Sehor  Dr.  Mariano  (niardia.  Mr.  .lohn  M.  Keith,  ('uha:  Sehor  Dr. 
Pablo  Desv'ernine  y  (ialdos,  Sehor  Dr.  Porlirio  Franca  y  Alvarez  de  la 
('ampa,  Sehor  Dr.  Octavio  Zayas.  Dominican  Republic:  Sehor  Dr. 
Francisco  J.  Peynado,  Sehor  Dr.  Knriipie  dimenez.  Fcuador:  Sehor 
Dr.  Juan  ('ueva  Oarcia,  Sehor  Dr.  Vicente  (lonzalez,  Sehor  Dr. 
Knrique  (lallardo.  Guatemala:  Sehor  Dr.  Victor  Sanchez  (Jcaha. 
Sehor  Dr.  ('arlos  Herrera,  Sehor  Dr.  Juan  Lara.  Honduras:  Sehor 
Dr.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Sehor  Dr.  1).  h'ortin,  Sehor  Dr.  Alejandro 
S.  Lara.  Nicaragua:  Sehor  Dr.  Pedro  Rafael  ('uadra,  Mr.  Albert 
Strauss.  Panama:  Sehor  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  Sehor  Dr.  Ramon 
F.  Acevedo,  Sehor  Dr.  Ramoii  Arias,  jr.  Paraguay:  Sehor  Dr.  Hector 
Velazipiez,  Mr.  William  Wallace  White.  Peru:  Sehor  Dr.  Isaac 
Alzamora,  Sehor  Dr.  Fduanlo  Higginson.  Salvador;  Sehor  Dr. 
Alfonso  (^uihoiies,  Sehor  Dr.  .lose  Suay,  Sehor  Dr.  Roberto  Aguilar. 
Liruguay;  Sehor  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  Sehor  Dr.  Gahriid  Terra,  Sehor  Dr. 
('arlos  Maria  de  Pena;  and  Venezinda:  Sehor  Dr.  Pedro  Rafael 
Rincones. 

The  memhei’s  of  the  diplomatic  corps  invited  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  were:  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  His  E.xcc'llencv  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  the  Miidster  of  Colombia,  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister  of  ('uha,  tlu'  Minister  of  the 
Domiiucan  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  the  Miidster  of 
Guatemala,  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  the  Miidster  of  Nicaragua, 
he  Miidster  of  Panama,  the  Minister  of  Paraguay,  the  Minister  of 
Peru,  the  Minister  of  Salvador,  the  Ministi'r  of  Uruguay,  the 
Minister  of  Venezuela. 

The  executive  oflicers  included  L.  S.  Rowe,  LL.  D.,  secretary 
general,  and  the  following  assistant  secretaries  general:  William 
Franklin  Sands,  Basil  Miles,  J.  .S.  Gittings,  jr.,  .1.  Brooks  B.  Parker. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  conference  included:  Aiu'ts,  G.  A.,  presi¬ 
dent  Chamber  of  ('omiiK'rce,  ('iindnuati,  Ohio;  Allen,  Frederic  W. 


Minister  Ignacio  (  alderon  and  Adolfo  Balli\  ian. 


Hoberlo  Ancizar,  Secretary  of  ilie  ('olonil>ian  Legation,  and 
Santiago  I'erez  Triana. 
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(vice  J.  J.  StoiTow),  Boston,  Muss.;  Ardrov,  J.  llowiird,  cusluor  City 
National  Bank,  Dallas,  Tox.;  Arnold,  J.  J.,  banker,  Clucafio,  111.; 
Austin,  Rieliard  L.,  chairnian  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Barrett,  Hon.  John,  Director  General  Pan  American  I'nion, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Belmont,  August,  New  York  City;  Bixhy,  Wil¬ 
liam  K.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Boyd,  L.  C.,  hanker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Brown,  F.  Q.,  New  York  City;  Brown,  James,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Bryan,  Hon.  William  Jennings,  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Burleson,  Hon.  Albert  Sidney,  Postmaster  Gen- 
(‘ral,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Butterworth,  William,  president  Deere  A 
('().,  Moline,  111.;  Calderon,  Senor  Don  Ignacio,  Minister  of  Bolivia, 
Washington,  1).  C. ;  Chamorro,  Gen.  Don  E.,  Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
M^ashington,  1).  C.;  (Japham,  A.  G.,  jiresident  Commercial  National 
Bank,  M'ashington,  D.  C.;  ('lausen,  John,  (^rocker  National  Bank, 
.San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Conant,  (diaries  A.,  New  York  City;  (^oiu', 
Caesar,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  (’onklin,  Franklin,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Coolidg<‘, 
J.  Randolph,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cordova,  Dr.  Don  G.,  Minister  of 
Ecuador,  New  York;  Crane,  Charles  R.,  (diicago,  lU.;  Curtiss, 
Fredi'ric  R., chairnian  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. ;  DaGama, 
Domicio,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Davies,  Hon. 
Joseph  h].,  chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Davison,  Henry  P.,  N(‘W  York;  Deans,  H.  G.  P.,  Merchants’  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Di*  Cespedes,  Dr.  Carlos  M.,  Ministi'r  of 
Cuba,  Washington,  D.  ('. ;  Defrees,  Joseph  IL,  Chicago,  Ill.;  De  Lanoi', 
William  (’.,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Delano, 
Frederick  A.,  vice  governor.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington, 
1).  C. ;  De  Lima,  E.  A.,  hanker.  New  York;  dc  Navarro,  Alfonso,  vici' 
jiresident  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  Citi’^;  De  Pena,  Dr. 
Carlos  M.,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Doni’iiici 
vSantosa,  Dr.  Don,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Douglas, 
William  IL,  New  York;  Duval,  G.  L.,  New  York  City;  Eaton,  Fred¬ 
erick  IL,  New  York;  Edson,  John  Joy,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Eldridge, 
11.  R.,  vice  ])resident  National  City  Bank,  New  York;  Emerson,  Guy, 
New  York  City;  Esherg,  A.  I.,  New  York;  Fahey,  John  11. ,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Fairchild,  Samuel  J.,  New  York;  Falconer,  (diaries  E.,  presi¬ 
dent  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Fancher,  E.  R.,  governor  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Farcpihar,  A.  B.,  York,  Pa.;  Farrell,  James  A.,  president  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York;  Fisher,  Edmund  D.,  hanker.  New 
York;  Flint,  Charles  R.,  New  York  City;  Forgan,  J.  B.,  president  First 
National  Bank,  (diicago.  Ill.;  Frederick,  Leopold,  New  York;  Fuerth, 
Otto  H.,  New  York;  Galliher,  W,  T.,  president  American  National 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Gary,  Elbert  IL,  chairman  hoard  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York;  Goodhue,  F.  A.,  vice  president 
First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Mass;  Goodwin,  Elliot  IL,  secretary 


MINISTER  {’ALDEKOX  OE  BOLIVIA  AND  MADAME  CALDERON. 


Photo  !>y  Harris-Kvvintt 

MINISTER  MENDEZ  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OUATE.MALAX  DELEGATION. 

.Minister  Joaquin  Moiidez,  Francisco  Sanchez  Litonr,  secretary  of  the  legation.  Victor  Sanchez  Ocaiia. 
Carlos  Herrera,  Rodriguez  Beteta,  secretary  of  the  delegation,  and  Juan  S.  Lara. 


Flioto  by  llarris-KwiHif. 


THE  CL  HAN  UELEGATES. 


Porfirio  Franca  y  Alvarez  de  la  Campa,  Pablo  Desvernine  y  Galdos,  and  Octavio  Zayas. 


Courtesy  of  Wasliintrton  Star. 


MINISTER  CORDOVA  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ECCADORIAN  DELEGATION. 


Vicente  Gonzalez,  Minister  Gonzalo  S.  Cdrdova,  Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  and  Enrique  Gallardo. 
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Unitod  States  ('hainher  of  Comniorco,  Wasliiiijiton,  1).  (IoitoII, 
Frank  E.,  Xational  ('aimors  Association,  Wasliinfiton,  1).  (lrac(*, 
.rosc])h  P..  Xcw  York;  (irc^orv,  lion.  Tlioinas  Watt.,  Attorney 
Gi'iieral,  Washinjiton,  1).  ('.;  Gnft<;enheim.  Danic'l,  president  American 
Smelting  &  Ilelining  Co.,  Xew  York;  Hamlin,  Charles  S.,  gov(Tnor 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  I).  (’.;  Harding,  W.  P.  Cl.,  mem- 
her  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  1).  C^;  Hardy,  C'aldwell, 
hanker,  Xorfolk,  Va.;  Harper,  Robert  X".,  ])resident  District  Xational 
Bank,  Washington,  1).  (\:  Harris,  A.  M.,  X<'w  YorkC’ity;  Harris,  Hon. 
William  d.,  commissioner  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  Harrison,  Fairfax,  ])resident  Sonthern  Railroad  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C\;  Hart,  Francis  R.,  Boston,  Mass.;  He])hnrn,  A.  B.,  ('has(' 
Xational  Bank,  X"e\v  York,  X.  Y.;  Hollander,  Prof.  d.  E.,  dohns  Ho])- 
kins  University,  Baltimor<‘,  Md.;  Holliday,  dohn  II.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Howard,  A.  B.,  Xew  York;  Imhoff,  ('.  11.,  vice  ])resident, 
Irving  Xational  Bank,  Xew  York,  X'.  Y.;  Ingle,  William,  chair¬ 
man  F(‘deral  R(‘S(‘rv<‘ Bank,  Richmond,  Va.;dafrray,  ('.  T.,  vice  jiresi- 
dent.  First  X'ational  Bank,  Minnea])olis,  Minn. ;  diminez.  Dr.  Enri(pi(>, 
Minister  of  Dominican  Rej)nl)tie.  Washington,  1).  (\;  dohnson.  Alba 
B.,  ])r(‘sident  Baldwin  Locomotiv(‘  Works,  Philad(‘l])hia,  Pa.;  .Jones, 
De  Witt  Clinton.  American  Dvi'wood  C'o.,  Xew  York  (Mtv;  .Iordan, 
G.  G.,  hanker,  ('olumhus,  Ga.;  Kent,  Fred  1..  vice  jnvsident  Bankers 
Trust  C’o.,  X"ew  York,  X.  Y.  ;  Kies,  W.  S.,  X"atH*nal  C’ity  Bank,  Xuw 
York  C’ity;  Kiler,  C’harles  A.,  C’ham])aign,  111.;  Kretz,  George  11.,  Xew 
York,  X.  Y.;  Luge,  Frederick,  X(‘w  York,  X.  Y.;  Lane,  Miles  B.,  presi¬ 
dent  C’itizens  &  Southern  Xational  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Loch,  Wil¬ 
liam,  jr.,  American  Smelting  &  Relining  Co.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. ;  Lufkin, 

E.  C’.,  The  Texas  Co.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y.;  Lyerly,  C’harles  A.,  ])resident 
First  Xational  Bank,  C’hattanooga  Tenn.;  McC’hord,  Jose])h  A.,  gov¬ 
ernor  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Atlanta,  Cia. ;  McC^ueeii,  11.  C.,  hanker, 
Wilmington,  X'^.  C’.;  McRoherts,  Sanuud.  vic<'  jiresident  Xational  C’ity 
Bank,  X"ew  York,  X.  Y.:  Maddox,  Robert  F.,  American  Xational 
Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mahana,  George  S.,  Corn  Products  Relining  C’o., 
Xew  York  City  ;  Mairtin,  Willijim  McC.,  chairman  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mendez,  Senor  Don  d..  Minister  of  Guatemala, 
Washington,  1).  C’.;  Miller,  Hon.  Adolph  G.,  member  Federal  Reserv'c 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C^;  Miller,  d.  Z.,  jr.,  chairman  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  C-’ity;  Minotto,  dames.  Guaranty  Trust 
C’o.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y.;  Mitchell,  C’.  1).,  jiresident  C’hattanooga 
Plow  C’o.,  C’hattanooga,  Tenn.;  Morales,  Dr.  Don  E.  A.,  Minister  of 
Panama,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Morgan,  d.  P.,  X('W  York,  X".  Y.: 
Muchnic,  C’harles,  American  Locomotive  C’o.,  Xew  York  C’ity;  Xaon, 
Romulo  S.,  Argentine  Ambassador,  Washington,  1).  C\;  Xewton,  Hon. 
Byron  R.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Washington,  I).  C.; 
Xickei-son,  d.  F.,  vice  ])resident,  C’hicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
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(Miicajid.  Ill.;  Norris,  (’KMtrjio  W.,  haiikor,  Phihulolpliia,  Pa.;  Norton, 
('liarlos  1).,  First  National  Bank,  Now  York;  Nunison,  (loorge  N,, 
presidont  National  ('aniiors'  Assooiation,  Baltiinoro,  Md,;  O’Brien, 
lion.  Kdward  (’.,  Now  York;  O'Neil,  d.  F.,  president  Fulton  Foundrv 
('o.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Osborne.  Hon.  dolm  E..  First  Assistant  Seoretarv 
(*f  State,  Washington,  I).  ('.;  Os])orn,  William  11.,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washingtcm.  1).  ('.;  Owens,  Dr.  Clarence  J.,  manag¬ 
ing  direet<»r,  Soutliern  Commercial  Congress,  Washington,  1). 
Paine.  A.  0.,  jr.,  president  New  York  A  Pennsylvania  Co.,  New  York: 
Parry,  Hon.  W.  11.,  Commissioner  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Wasldngton,  1).  ('.;  Patchin.  Robert  11.,  National  Foreign  Trade 
(’(tuncil.  New  York;  Penlield,  Walter  S.,  lawyer,  Washington,  1).  C.: 
Penny,  David  11.  (1..  vice  ])resident  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York; 
Perry,  Marsden  d..  president  I'nion  Trust  Co.,  Providence',  R.  1.; 
Phillii)s.  Hon.  William, Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 
1).  C. ;  Pi('r.son,  Lewis  E.,  jwesident  Austin  Nichols  Co.,  New  York; 
Pot  ter.W.C..(hiaranty  Trust  Co. .New  York,  N.  Y.:  Price,  Theodore  11., 
New  York  City;  Raskol),  dohn  d.,  treasurer  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Redfield,  Hon.  William  Cox,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce.  Washingteui,  1).  (’.;  Reynolds,  George  M.,  Commer¬ 
cial  A  Continental  National  Bank,  Cliicago,  111.;  Rhett,  R.  G.,  hanker. 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Rhoads,  Cliarles  d..  governor  Federal  reserve  hank, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rice,  W.,  jr.,  ))resident  General  Electric  Co., 
New  York  City;  Ricliards,  George  11.,  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
New  York  City;  Rovensky,  d.  E.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York;  Rowe,  W.  S.,  president  First  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Ruhlee,  Hon.  George,  Commissioner  Fe<leral  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  1).  ('.;  Ruperti,  d..  New  York;  Ryan,  dohn  1).,  ])resident 
Amalgamated  Copper  Co..  New  York;  Saclis,  Samuel.  Goldman, 
Sachs  A  Co.,  New  York;  Saunders,  W.  L.,  New  York;  Scliilf,  Morti¬ 
mer  L..  New  York;  Schmidt,  George  P.,  New  York;  Schoonmaker, 
.S.  L.,  chairman  hoard  of  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York; 
SlH'rrill,  Cliarles  11.,  New  York  City;  Simmons,  M'.  1).,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Smitli,  dames  E.,  hanker,  ,St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Speyer,  dames.  New 
York;  Storrow,  dames  d.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Straiglit,  Willard,  New  York: 
.Suaii'z-Mujica,  Don  Eduardo.  Chilean  Amliassador,  Masliington, 
1).  ('.;  Strong,  Benjamin,  jr.,  governor  Fi'deral  reserve  liank.  New 
York:  Sutter,  Charh's  S.,  cliairman  Business  Men’s  League  of  St. 
Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Swiggett,  Dr.  Glen  L.,  Pan  Ann'rican  Cnion, 
'D'cleastle,  A.  W..  Boston,  Mass.;  \'and('rlip,  Frank  A.,  president 
National  City  Bank.  New  York;  Velaz((ue/,.  Ih'ctor,  Minister  of  Para¬ 
guay,  New  York;  Wade,  F.  d.,  hanker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Warburg, 
Hon.  Paul  M.,  member  Fi'deral  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  1).  (k; 
Warden,  Charles  W.,  prcsidi'iit  Contini'iital  Trust  (ki.,  Washington, 
1).  C.;  Warlii'ld,  Edwin,  president  Fidelity  Trust  Co..  Baltiniori',  Md.; 
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Warren,  ('liarles  B.,  presiclout  Board  of  C'oniineree,  Detroit,  Mieh.: 
Warren,  Charles  W.,  Continental  Trust  Co.,  Washinj^ton,  1).  C. ;  Wells, 
Kolia,  governor  Federal  reserve  bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wexler,  Solo¬ 
mon,  president  Whitney-Central  National  Bank,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Wheeler,  Harry  A.,  vice  president  L^nion  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
White,  J.  Ci.,  president  J.  G.  White  &  (\).,  New  York:  Wiggin,  A.  IL. 
New  York;  Williams,  John  Skelton,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Washington,  1).  C.;  Williams,  K.  Lancaster,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Willis, 
11.  Parker,  seendary  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  1).  C.: 
Wilson,  lion.  William  Bauchop,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Wasliington, 
I).  C. :  Wilson,  Dr.  W.  P.,  director  (Ymmercial  Museum,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  Wing.  Daniel  G.,  president  First  National  Bank.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Wood,  Edward  Randolph,  vice  president  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.;  Yanes,  Francisco  J.,  Assistant  Director 
General  Pan  American  Cnion,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Olcott,  Hon.  J. 
Van  Vechten,  President  Pan  American  States  Association,  New 
York;  Brand,  Charles  J.,  (’hief  Ollice  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organi¬ 
zation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Thompson, 
Hon.  Arthur,  member  of  the  Nicaraguan-Mexican  Commission, 
Washington,  1).  C. ;  Elliott,  Hon.  Milton  C.,  counsel  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Seligman,  Isaac  M.,  of  J.  W.  Seligman 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Burke,  John,  Treasurer  of  the  Lbiited  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Downey,  Hon.  George  E.,  Comptroller  of  the 
Trea-sury,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Woolley,  Robert  W.,  Auditor  for 
the  Interior  Department,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Bancroft,  Charles 
G.,  President  International  Trust  Co.,  Boston;  Erskine,  A.  R.,  Vice- 
President  Studebaker  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Moore,  Hon.  John  Bas¬ 
sett,  Professor  of  International  Law,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Given,  T.  Hart,  President  Farmers  Deposit  &  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Bippus,  W.  F.,  Treasurer  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  Daj'ton,  Ohio:  Cornell,  Charles  L.,  Treasurer  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.,  New  York;  Francis,  David  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fuller,  Paul,  New 
York;  Goldstein,  L.  S.,  New  Orleans;  Green,  C.  A.,  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.,  New  York;  Grevstad,  Hoii.  N.  A.,  ex- 
United  States  Minister  to  Uruguay;  Hurley,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C.;  Jay,  Pierre,  Chair¬ 
man  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York;  Johnston,  Archibald,  Vice 
President  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  New  York;  Joy,  Benjamin, 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Keith,  Charles  S.,  Keith 
a  Perry,  Kansas  C'ity;  Kelly,  N.  B.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Ijegerdie,  William  C.,  New  York;  McCrosky,  James 
Warren,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York;  Malburn,  William  P., 
Washington,  1).  (\  ;  Meeker,  .Vrthur,  Armour  Grain  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Owen,  T.  Hart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Parker,  Walter,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Pepper,  Charles  M.,  Washington,  1).  C. ; 
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THE  TRUCUAYAN  DELECLVTION. 


Tc<lro  Cosio,  Minisur  Carlos  Maria  do  Tona,  Joso  Richling,  Secretary  of  the  Deleftation,  and  Gabriel 
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Kovnolds.  lion.  James  B..  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
factnrers,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Kieh.  John  II.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Kossel,  John  S.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Rue,  L<‘vi  L.,  Philadelphia  Na- 
t  ional  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Shapleif'h,  A.  L.,  Commercial  ('lub,  St . 
Louis,  Mo.;  Shirley,  James  J.,  T.  A.  (lillespie  (’o..  New  York;  Sulz¬ 
berger,  G.  F.,  Sulzberger  tk  Sons.  New  York;  Thomas,  E.  P.,  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York;  Toby,  George  P.,  A.  B.  Leach 
ik  Co.,  New  York; Townley,  Calvert,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  Travesia,  Hon.  Martin,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Porto  Rico;  X’ntermyer,  Samual.  New  York;  Ilasings,  S.  M., 
Chicago;  Ham,  Clitford  1).,  Iowa;  Hammond,  .lohn  Hays.  New  York. 

The  (piestions  suggested  by  the  Secrcdary  of  the  Trc'asury  for  the 
consideration  of  the  group  committees  were  as  follows: 

I.  Public  finance;  Public  revenues  and  expenditures  as  affected 
by  recent  events  in  Europe;  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  situation; 
proposed  remedies;  ])ossibilities  of  international  cooperation.  11.  The 
monetary  situation:  ('onditions  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war;  effects  of  the  war;  possibilities  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion;  outlook 'for  uniform  monetary  standards.  III.  >The  present 
banking  situation:  Conditions  existing  prior  and  subse(iuent  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war;  the  establishment  of  branch  banks 
and  of  direct  e.xchange;  possibilities  of  further  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  IV.  The  financing  of  public  improvements:  (a)  'fhe  under¬ 
writing  of  national  loans;  (/>)  the  underwriting  of  Provincial  or  State 
loans;  (c)  the  underwriting  of  munici])al  loans;  (d)  the  relation  of 
[)ublic  credit  to  a  well-organ izetl  system  of  taxation  and  a  balanced 
budget.  'Phe  financing  of  private  enterprises;  (a)  The  present 
needs  of  public  service  companies,  such  as  railroad,  street  rail¬ 
way,  electric  light,  gas,  and  power  companies;  (h)  'Phe  needs  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers;  (c)  the  financing  of  seasonable  crops; 
(d)  the  consideration  of  plans  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  status  for 
collateral  as  security  for  commodity  loans;  (e)  the  possibility  of  se¬ 
curing  greater  uniformity  in  laws  ndating  to  trade  and  commerce,  in 
customs  regulations,  and  the  more  effective  protection  of  trade-marks. 
VL  The  extension  of  inter- American  markets:  (a)  Long-term 
credits  us  a  means  of  stimulating  inter-American  trade;  (/>)  accept¬ 
ances  and  diseounts  (including  warehouse  receipts)  as  a  means  of 
extending  inter-American  trade;  (c)  the  establishment  of  direct  ex¬ 
change  (often  referred  to  as  ‘Glollar  exchange’’)  as  a  means  of  ('x- 
tending  American  trade;  (d)  the  adaptation  of  the  manufactured 
|)roducts  of  the  United  States  to  the  needs  of  tin*  nations  of  (Vntral 
and  South  America;  (c)  tariff  laws  as  affec'ting  trade  with  the  United 
States.  VH.  Merchant  marine  and  improved  transportation 
facilities:  (ti)  Increased  and  improved  ocean  transportation  facili¬ 
ties —  (1)  the  present  needs  in  this  respect,  (2)  statement  of  shipping 
facilities  now  enjoyed,  (3)  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
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iinprovod  transportation  service,  (4)  what  public  or  private  enconr- 
agi'inent  for  improved  transportation  facilities  can  be  expected  from 
the  countries  represented  at  the  conference;  (b)  improvial  postal 
facilities  (including  money  orders)  aiul  parcel  post. 

The  first  general  session  took  ])lace  on  Monday  morning,  May  24, 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasuiy  presiding.  Idu'  jirogram  consisted  of 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  guests  by  the  President 
ofjtbe  Uniti'd  States,  res])onses  on  behalf  of  the  (ioviTnments  repr<*- 
senti'd  at  the  confi'renci',  and  a  widcome  by  Si'cretary  of  State  Biyan. 
Following  this  session  Pri'sident  Wilson  I’l'ceived  tlu'  members  of  tin* 
conference  and  their  families  at  the  White  House.  The  second  general 
session  convened  at  2.:i0  on  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Hall  of  the 
.Vmeriiais,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo, 
.Sc'c.retary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  Albert  S.  Bui'b'son,  Postmaster 
General;  and  Hon.  William  C.  Kedlield,  Secretary  of  (\)mmerce. 
liemarks  w<Te  (b'liveri'd  by  didegates  and  invited  guests,  and  the* 
S(>cr('tarv  of  the  Treasury  annouiuu'd  the  group  committei's.  Monday 
('Vi'iiing  a  reception  was  tendereil  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
.S(>(aT‘tarv  of  the  Treasury  to  ollicial  delegates  and  invitc'd  guests 
at  the  Pan  Aim'rican  Building. 

'Pin'  third  g<'neral  session  convened  on  Tuesday  morning  at  10 
o’clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  (diaries S.  Hamlin,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Hon. 
Paul  Warburg,  member  of  the  Fi'deral  Reserve  Board;  and  these 
wen'  followed  by  remarks  by  deb'gates  and  invited  guests.  Gn 
TtU'sday  afti'rnoon  a  luncheon  was  tendered  by  the  Si'cn'tarv  of  State 
at  bis  residence  to  delegate's  from  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  ('bile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic^,  and  Kcuador. 

Following  the  luncheon  tin'  nu'e'tings  of  group  conferences  were 
lield  in  spc'c.ial  confen'nce  rooms  assigni'd  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Hotel  Sborebam. 

At  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  His  Excellency,  the  Argentine  Ambas¬ 
sador  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon  tendered  a  reception  to  delegates  and 
invited  guests  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Argentine  indejiendence  at  the  Argentine  Embassy. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  May  26,  the  group  conferences  met  again. 
At  1  o’clock  tlie  vSecretaiy  of  State  tendereil  a  luncheon  at  bis  resi¬ 
dence  to  tlie  delegates  from  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Nicaragua. 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Later 
in  tlie  afternoon  the  group  conferences  again  met.  In  the  evening 
the  delegates  and  guests  enjoyed  motor  trips  around  the  beautiful 
j)arks  of  the  city,  arriving  at  tlie  Chevy  Chase  Club,  where  a  tea  was 
given  in  their  honor  by  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boaril. 

The  fourth  general  session  convened  on  Thursday  morning,  May  27, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  The  program  consisted  of  addresses  by 
9:U89-Hiill.  5  -15-3 
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th(‘  lion,  .losoph  K.  Davies,  cliainnan  of  the  Federal'l'radeC'oinmis- 
sion.  and  the  lion,  dohn  Barndt ,  Director  (hnieral  of  the  Ban  American 
rnion.  and  a  consideration  of  such  matters  as  were  presentcal  hy  dele- 
<ratt*s  and  ffuests.  At  the  general  sessions  the  delegates  and  guests 
(‘X|)r('ss(>d  themselves  freely  on  (piestions  or  matters  they  desired  tt) 
discuss.  After  tliis  .session  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tendered 
a  luncheon  to  the  memhers  of  tlie  conferenci*  at  tlie  Ban  American 
rnion  Building.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  d  o’clock,  the  Bresi- 
dent  of  the  rnited  States  tendered  to  tlie  imunln^rs  of  tlie  confer- 
(Mic(‘  the  use  of  ths  MdiiJJoircf.  which  saih'd  from  tin'  navy  yard  for 
Mount  Vernon,  \'a.,  the  honn*  of  (h'orge  Washington,  first  Bn'sident 
of  the  I’nited  States. 

At  10  o’clock,  Friday  morning,  tin*  2,Sth,  sessions  of  the  group 
conferences  were  again  held.  At  the  fifth  general  session  on  Friday 
afternoon  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  the  conference  committee's 
submitted  their  reports.  Following  this  session  the  delegates  and 
guests,  together  with  the  families  of  the  members  of  the  conference, 
enjoyed  a  motor  trip  to  the  ('apitol,  ('ongressional  Library,  and 
thence'  tei  Feirt  Myer,  whe're  a  spee'ial  drill  had  been  eirelere'el  in  their 
heineir. 

'I'lie  sixth  general  anel  cleising  se'ssiem  eif  the  ceinfe'rene'e  teiok  jdae'C 
on  Saturelav  nmrning,  May  2h,  in  the  Hall  eif  the  Anu'ricas.  After 
further  re])orts  we're  submitte'el  by  the  e'emfere'ne'e  e-emimitteeis,  Se'cre- 
tary  McAeleio  elelive're'el  the  closing  aeldre'ss.  On  Saturelav  night  a 
large'  banepie't  was  te'iielere'el  tei  the'  eh'h'gate's  anil  gue'sts  of  the  I'on- 
fi'ii'iice'  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  Sunday  noon  the 
Assistant  Se'cretary  of  the  Treasury  anel  Mis.  Beters  entertaineel  the 
oflicial  elede'gations  and  their  families  at  a  breakfast  in  tlie'ir  home'  at 
■  ■  Wooelh'V.  ” 

Leaving  Washington  Momlav  morning.  May  21,  the  members  of 
the  conferene'e  will  start  on  a  tour  to  some  of  the  principal  e'ities. 
Afti'r  luncheon  at  Annapolis,  the  first  steep,  the'v  will  proe'.ee'el  to 
Baltimore.  Leaving  Baltimore'  'Pue'selay  morning,  dune  Lthe'vwill 
go  to  Bhilaeh'lphia  anel  ri'inain  the're  until  We'ilne'selay  afternoon. 
Bittsburgh  follows  in  tlie  itinerary.  Here  the  party  will  stay  Thurs- 
elav,  Juno  2,  anel  part  of  Frielav,  going  to  St.  Louis  where  tlu'v  are 
elue  Saturelav  morning,  June  o.  From  St.  Louis  the  ih'h'gati's  will 
proce'e'el  to  ('hicago,  remaining  there  Monday  anil  Tueselay,  June 
7  anel  S,  h'aving  late  that  night  for  Detroit.  Afti'r  one  elay  in  Detroit  , 
where  they  are  expecteel  on  June'  b,  tlu'y  will  visit  Niagara  Falls  anel 
Buffalo.  Leaving  Bulfalo  Frielav,  June  11,  at  mielnight,  the  jiarty 
goes  to  Boston,  making  a  brief  stop  at  Scheiu'ctaely  I'n  route.  Satur- 
elay  anel  part  of  Sunelay,  June  12  anel  12,  will  be  spent  in  Boston, 
from  where  they  will  leave  for  New  York  ('ity. 


NINETY-TWO  yours  ugo  tho  Hifiinff  Star  sproud  her  white 
wings  to  the  breeze  and  sailed  ont  of  the  liarhor  of  Xew- 
hurvport,  Mass.,  bound  for  Argentina,  ('onunanding  this 
ship  was  a  man  who  Inul  jnst  reaehed  his  twenty-lifth 
year,  hut,  like  many  a  New  England  lad  of  those  days,  he  had  served 
some  years  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  was  regarded  in  shipping 
circles  as  a  tine  type  of  the  resoiircefnl  young  master. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  and  nothing  was  heard  from  the  liisina 
Star;  hut  that  fact  was  not  considered  unusual,  because  facilities 
for  communication  wen'  as  }’et  hut  little  developed.  'Phe  owners  of 
the  manufactured  goods  that  composed  the  shi])’s  cargo  doid)tless 
felt  no  uneasiness  in  the  absence  of  news  from  the  gallant  commander, 
(’apt.  Wm.  Wheelwright.  But  linally  the  word  came  that  the 
Rismg  Star  had  met  disaster  after  safely  navigating  6,000  miles  of 
Atlantic  Ocean;  that  she  was  totally  wrecked  in  the  La  Plata  Hiver 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  La  Plata,  Argentina’s  model  city. 

'Phe  captain  and  his  sailors  managed  to  reach  land  and  for  a  time, 
it  is  said,  they  led  a  nomadic  life  among  the  natives  and  settlers  of 
the  growing  Argentina. 

Capt.  Wheelwright  linally  secured  work  on  a  shij)  hound  for  ('bile, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  ^’alparaiso,  the  chief  port  of  a  country 
that  was  destined  to  honor  this  young  castaway  for  his  countless 
commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

In  1824  young  Wheelwright  appears  to  have  had  suflicient  inllu- 
ence  to  secure  the  position  of  Lnited  States  consid  at  Guayaquil, 
where  he  discharged  the  duth's  of  the  oHice  and  at  the  same  time 
hecame  a  factor  in  the  shipping  world  of  that  section,  lie  finally 
settled  at  Valparaiso  and  gradually  hecame  ])rominent  in  commercial 
development  along  tlie  west  coast  of  South  America.  He  sought 
capital  to  establish  a  ship])ing  service  that  he  perceived  would  henelit 
(’bile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  C'olombia. 

('apitalists  in  tlie  Lnited  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  plans  and 
])ropositions  and  he  linally  visited  England,  where  he  was  successful 
in  securing  a  hearing.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Go.,  with  over 
•SI ,0l)(),t)t)()  capital,  was  organi/.c'd,  and  Mr.  Wlieelwright  hecame  the 
general  manager.  'Pwo  steamslii))s,  the  Chile  and  the  Pern,  were 
constructed  iji  English  yards,  and  in  1840  they  a]>])eared  in  ports  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America:  being  the  first  steam-propelled 
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WIIJJAM  WlIKKI.W  UliJIlT. 

'i  hi-j  pinun*  r**pr«*>«*nK  iJm*  Noifh  AiiM*ri(’aii  captain  «)f  iialiislry  afUT  la*  had  aiiaiiii*<l  faino  and 
hori<»r  a>  a  proiiioti*!  (jf  >fi*aiii'hi|*s  and  railways,  jiy  his  indoiiiilalda  industry  and  p<*rs«*vi*ranc« 
a  ^l«*arn'hip  M‘rvir«*  wa^  vstahli'la'd  nn  iho  vv»‘sl  roast  South  Anirrica  in  1M!I  and  later  a 
railway  wa^*  loii'iMH  trd  Iroin  (  ahhaa  to  <  opia|H),  tin*  first  strani  road  in  South  Ainrrira. 
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vc'ssvls  to  iiiivi^iito  those  wiiters.  'i'lio  event  wiis  siijnali/ed  ])v  crowds 
of  |)e(»])le  lloekinfi  to  see  the  stninfro  sea  eraft;  l)ands  of  music  and 
<jreat  enthusiasm  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  various  ports.  Every¬ 
where  Mr.  Wlu'elwri^ht  was  proclaimed  a  benefactor.  In  17  years 
lie  liad  risen  from  a  castaway  to  a  most  exalted  position  in  the 
|mhlic  ('ve. 

Steamship  siuvice  lieinj;  estahlished,  this  tireless  spirit  turned  his 
attention  to  railway  development.  By  raising  funds  and  construct¬ 
ing  a  line  from  tlie  ('hih'an  jiort  of  ('aldera  to  mines  in  the  Andes  at 
('opia])o.  lie  gave  to  South  Anu'rica  its  first  50  miles  of  railway. 

Eater  hi'  turned  his  activity  to  Argentina,  and  afti'r  many  revi'rses 
and  considiu'ahle  work  under  serious  handicaps,  Wheelwright  saw 
his  railway  from  Rosario  to  (’ordoha,  2-16  miles,  inaugurated  in  May. 
tS70.  Still  lati'r  Mr.  Wheelwright  built  a  railroad  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Ea  Bhita:  and  as  a  coincidence  this  road  was  comjdeted  just 
50  years  after  Wheelwright  and  his  companions  were  wrecked  near 
the  spot  wliere  tlie  road  terminates. 

Mr.  Wheelwriglit  died  in  Eondon  in  1N73,  and  later  his  remains  were 
taken  to  his  native  hirtli  jdaee  (Xewhuryport,  Mass.)  and  interred. 
Mis  death  was  widely  mourned  in  three  continents. 

Anotlu'r  North  American,  just  13  years  younger  than  Wheelwright, 
who  left  great  monuments  to  his  skill  and  resourcefulness  in  South 
America,  was  Henry  Meiggs. 

In  IMS,  Mi'iggs,  th(>n  a  young  man,  sailed  from  Xi'w  York  for  San 
Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumlx'r  wliich  was  sold,  it  is  said,  for  many 
limes  its  value,  owing  to  llu*  great  Imilding  activity  of  ('alifornia, 
t Ill'll  in  the  fevei-  of  tlu'  gold  discoveiies.  During  Ids  six  years  lesi- 
denci'  in  ('alifornia  Meiggs  hecanie  first  a  man  of  wealtli  and  after¬ 
ward  a  l)ankru|)t.  As  a  last  resort,  he  pul  Ids  few  ('fleets  alxiard  a 
sailing  vi'ssel  and  with  Ids  family,  under  tlie  cover  of  darkni'ss.  sailed 
away  from  San  Francisco  forever.  Ill'  was  finally  traced  to  Australia 
and  latei-  to  ('bile. 

In  a  new  field  of  activity  he  raised  ca|)ital.  and  in  1S(>1  took  charge 
of  the  building  of  a  railway  from  the  ('hilean  sea|)ort  of  Valjiaraiso  to 
Santiago,  a  distance  of  iH)  miles.  'I'lds  work  was  completed  in  1S63. 
and  some  of  its  engineering  problems  are  to-day  marvels  of  skill  in 
railway  const  met  ion. 

.\fter  12  years  in  ('Idle,  Meiggs's  restless  ambition  caused  him  to 
seek  newer  fields,  which  he  found  in  Fern,  lie  arrived  in  that 
country  just  at  the  time  the  (lovernment  was  becoming  inleresled  in 
a  railway  to  the  Amazon  region.  Beiij.  F.  Bates,  another  North 
American,  had  preceded  Meiggs  to  Fern  and  did  much  to  start  railway 
construction.  'Phe  former  died  in  iStiS  and  then  the  mantle  of 
building  fell  upon  Meiggs,  and  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  pushing  a  railway  u|)  seemingly  impossible 
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VNOTllEK  SECTION  OF  THE  OUOYA  KAILWAY. 

The  dark,  heavy  lines  indicate  the  railway,  and  tlie  two  sliarp  points  are  termed  “switcii- 
t)acks,”  a  system  of  enfjineerint;  that  permits  great  iieights  to  be  ascended.  Between  the 
stations  of  Verrugas  and  Sureo  tlie  road  follows  a  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  575  feet  below  the 
track.  The  magnificent  views  along  the  course  of  the  road  arc  timong  the  most  beautiful  and 
awe-inspiring  of  the  world. 


HKOFILE  OF  A  SECTION  OF  THE  OROYA  RAILWAY. 


This  famous  tunnel  was  practically  coinideted  before  the  death  of  Meiggs,  which  occurred  in 
1S77.  The  highest  point  is  l.j,ti(i5  feet  above  sea  level:  i  he  rail  distance  from  I  he  coast  at  Callao 
is  lot)  miles,  a  fact  that  indicates  the  marvelous  climb  in  so  short  a  distance.  The  Oroya  road 
to-day  remains  the  highest  standard  gauge  railway  of  the  world. 


rroM»  New  Kn^latxi  Ma^rJ 


HENHV  MEIGGS. 


The  name  and  fame  of  this  Rreat  railway  builder  are 
known  throughout  North  and  South  America.  He 
was  born  in  New  A'ork  Stale  in  ISll,  and  later 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  active  in  railway 
construction  not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  in  Chile;  his 
inostcelel>rated  undertaking,  however,  istlie  Oroya 
Hailway  in  Peru. 


■produeed  fniiii  Harper's  Montlity  Maga/iiie.  is: 


Tlic  New  York  mercliant,  wlio,  among  others,  provided  the 
funds  for  eonstriicling  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  ol 
Panama.  At  midnight  on  January  27,  l.s.a.'i,  during  a 
tropical  downiHtur,  the  last  rail  was  laid,  and  the  followine 
day  the  first  locomotive  passed  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
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li(‘i<i:lits.  Hcfoiv  tlu‘ (l(>alli  of  M(‘i<;<;s  ill  1S77  tlu' road  liad  Ix'oii  huilt 
for  iS7  of  tlic  Kd)  miles  from  (’allao  to  Oroya,  wliicli  the  original  plans 
contemplated.  'Pile  hiiildinj;  of  this  road  was  and  still  remains  one 
of  till'  niarv(>]ons  ('njxineerin<;  f(>ats  of  the  a<;es.  and  it  must  he  seen  to 
fully  ajipri'ciate  tlii'  dillieiilties  of  eonstruetion.  'Phe  hij;lu*st  point 
is  in  th(>  (lalera  'Puiinel.  l.A.tU.")  lei't  ahovi'  seal  level,  or  only  13(5  feet 
low(>r  t  hail  till'  siimmit  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  defies  so  many  travelers. 

Another  railway  in  Bern,  tin*  liiu'  from  Molhaido  to  Aretpiipa,  107 
mill's,  owes  its  eonstrnetion  to  the  indefati>;al)le  eiierjiy  and  resouree- 
fnlness  of  lli'iiry  Mei>;<;s. 

'Pile  ‘iri'at  hnildi'r  dic'd  in  1S77,  and  his  ri'inaiiis  wi'ii' laid  to  rest  at 
\’ill('<ias,  on  the  railroad  hetwi'i'ii  ('allao  and  Lima.  A  simple  cross 
marks  his  ri'stinj;  plaei':  hut  the  thousands  of  people'  who  annually 
jouriK'y  over  this  marvelous  railway  ari'  reminded  of  the  tireless 
eiierjiy  of  the  North  Ami'ilean,  who  died  beloved  and  honored 
throujihout  Bern.  Bi'  it  said  to  his  honor,  hi'  jiaid  off  most  of  his 
indehtedness  in  San  Franeiseo,  I'veii  to  his  old  washerwoman,  to 
whom  111'  sent  a  bar  of  silver  which  made  her  comfort  able  for  lifi'. 

Shortly  hefori'  the  ('alifornia  jiold  disi'overies,  in  1S4S-4!),  startli'd 
the  world,  the  ('onjjri'ss  of  the  rnited  States  authorized  tlii'  estahlish- 
nu'iit  of  two  mail  lines  of  sti'amships.  One  of  these  lines  was  to 
opi'iate  from  New  "^'ork  to  the  ('ha<;res  River,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Ihinama,  wlii'ri'  tlii'  city  of  ('oloii  is  now  loeati'd,  and  the  otlii'r  was 
to  eonneet  Baiiama,  .San  Franeiseo,  and  ports  of  Ori'j'on.  Ilow  these 
mails  wi'i'i'  to  he  eonveyi'd  across  47  miles  of  the  sickly  swamps  of 
Banama  was  a  |)rohl('m  h'ft  to  he  worked  out.  A  fi'W  men  were  wise 
enough  to  si'e  tlii'  iii'cessity  of  some  means  of  transit  at  the  Isthmus; 
for  the  lindin*;  of  <iold  in  ('alifornia  had  startl'd  thousands  of  |)ooplc 
from  the  Fastern  .States  toward  the  land  of  supposed  riches.  'Phree 
routes  lay  open  to  these  adventurers:  Across  .{,()()()  miles  of  new 
eountry:  12.0(10  miles  by  sailinj'  ship  around  ('ape  Horn,  or  the 
journey  of  47  miles  aeros>  Banama,  eonneetinj;  at  either  side  of  the 
Isthmus  with  the  ship  lines  above  mentioned. 

Si.x  North  American  finaiieiers,  of  whom  the  well-known  New 
York  merchant.  William  11.  Aspinwall,  was  the  leadiiiii  spirit,  sup|)liecl 
capital  for  huildini:  the  mueh-needed  railroad  across  Banama. 
Aspinwall  was  assisted  by  .lohn  L.  Stevens,  Henry  ('hauneoy,  ('ieorjj:e 
Law.  Ale.xander  ('enter,  and  David  Hoadley.  'Phe  chief  engineer 
was  (leor^re  M.  'Potten.  aided  by  numerous  other  distin<iuished 
eipjriueers  from  the  rnited  States. 

'Phe  fiuaneiers  provided  from  time  to  time -SS, 000. 000.  'Phe  survey 
was  he^run  iii  IS.'iO.  At  midnight  on  danuary  27.  IS.*).'),  cluriii};  a 
tropical  downpour  the  last  rail  in  the  road  was  laid.  Banama  and 
Aspinwall  (now('i)lon)  were  at  last  eoimeeted  by  a  railroad,  and  the 
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EAKI.Y  SCKNF.S  ALONC  THE  ItOl  TE  OF  THE  1‘UESENT  l>ANA>r.V  CANAL. 


Tli(>  >urvt‘y  \v:is  coininpiici'd  in  May,  Is.'O,  and  I  ho  drawings  lioro  prosontod  f:ivo  a  slishi  idoa  of  Iho  dansors 
and  dillicnil ios  of  the  oiifrinoors  who  inirsnod  tho  work.  Tlio  air  was  ladon  with  post ilont ial  vapors 
and  swarino<l  with  sand  llios  and  nios(|Uitoos.  Only  hy  n^o  of  ttauzo  veils  protect int;  the  face  eonld  the 
men  work.  Th.e  niylits  were  even  more  horrible. 
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MONUMENT  ERECTED  IN  HONOR  OF  ASPINWALL  AT  COLON. 

Tliis  moniiiiu'iit  was  erected  in  IsGT  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  in  honor  of  tVilliam  II.  .Vspinwall,  Henry  ('lianncoy,  and  .lolm  L.  Stephens,  the 
three  leadinR  spirits  in  tlie  promotion  and  eonstrnction  of  the  road.  It  is  a  llirec-eomerect  shift, cacti  side  lieariiiK  a  liead  in  relief  represenlini; 
one  of  ttio  pioneers  of  industry. 
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followiiiii  (lay  a  locomotive  passial  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of 
47  miles. 

'Po  reconnt  the  dillicnlties,  the  hardships,  the  disconra<iements,  the 
dansiers,  the  loss  of  life,  durinj;  the  five  eventful  years  of  construc¬ 
tion  would  consiime  too  much  space.  There  were  many  dark  months 
when  capital  was  e.xhausted,  and  when  the  maladies  of  jungle  life 
seemed  to  he  past  human  endurance.  Fevers  and  tropical  diseases 
caused  havoc,  amoii"  laborers  and  haulers  alike,  hut  success  finally 
came  and  the  honors  of  the  vast  undertakin<];  were  borne  by  the 
engineers  who  pushed  the  work,  as  well  as  by  As]unwall  and  his 
associates  whose  financial  aid  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  lived  until  1875:  long  enough  to  see  not  only  his 
road  across  Panama  a  success  but  also  the  tran.s-Pacific  line  of  steam¬ 
ships,  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing,  well 


established  as  a  world  carrier  of  freight  and  ]iassengers.  The  great  'fy 

financier  died  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  07,  beloved  and  honored  as  ,>, 

one  of  America’s  great  builders.  t  '. 

The  story  of  the  work  of  (\)1.  (leorge  Earle  Phurch  is  written  intct 
the  history  of  many  countries  of  Latin  America.  5 

In  lSo7  the  financial  crisis  checked  railway  construction  work  in  the  .« } 


United  States  and  Mr.  ('hurch,  then  a  young  civil  engineer  who  had 
already  rendered  important  services  to  the  railways  of  his  native  •  ■ 

country,  sought  and  secured  work  in  Argentina.  Upon  arrival  in  ' 

Buenos  Aires,  he  was  ajipointed  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  to  ! 

explore  the  Patagonian  frontier.  This  body  of  men  in  nine  months  A 

traveled  7,000  miles  horseback  and  afoot,  fought  several  battles  with 
savages,  and  had  many  other  exciting  experiences.  Notwithstanding  ' 

the  hardships  encountered,  young  (-hurch  and  most  of  his  companions 
returned  to  civilization,  to  hear  the  story  that  they  had  been  burned 
at  the  stake.  ;  ■ 

In  1S60  Mr.  Church  surveyed  the  route  for  the  (Ireat  Northern 
Kailway  of  Argentina,  but  shortly  thereafter  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  M’ar.  lie 
volunteered  and  for  several  years  saw  active  service  at  (he  front,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  I 

Next  we  find  the  young  man  serving  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
Mexico,  where  he  met  the  Bolivian  minister  to  that  country.  This  v 

individual  was  Gen.  (^uevedo,  who  invited  Mr.  Church  to  the  heart  of 
South  America  to  open  the  country  to  the  world. 

During  the  following  10  years  civilization  saw  little  of  Church;  he  ;  ’ 

was  penetrating  jungles,  more  often  with  only  savage  companions  / 

than  otherwise,  lie  visited  in  connection  with  his  work  practically  i  ' 

all  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  stojiping  in  I'ruguay  long 
enough  to  start  several  important  engiiu'ering  works.  , 


COL.  GKOUGE  EAKL  CHUKCH. 

This  (lislinciiishe  l  ouKiiiot'r  was  equally  well  known  and  honored  in  many  Latin-.Vmerieai’  coun¬ 
tries.  His  early  work  in  the  forests’  of  the  Ma<leira  paved  the  way  for  the  Mamore-Madeira 
Railway.  Numerous  great  enterprises  in  South  and  Central  America  were  carried  to  consummation 
under  liis  supervision. 


\ 
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WILLIAM  R.  GRACE. 


Founder  of  the  inlernutional  firm  of  W.  R.  Grnee  &  Co.,  which  has  its  own  ships  and  branch  establish¬ 
ments  in  various  sections  of  the  .Americas.  Mr.  Grace  was  only  1h  years  of  atte  when  he  went  to  Peru, 
but  seeing  the  great  possiliilities  remained  there  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  Later  he  made  his 
home  in  New  A’ork  and  was  twice  mayor  of  the  city,  where  he  died  in  ltK)4. 
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lli;^  main  aim,  liowT'vor,  was  to  l)uil(l  a  railroad  annmd  tho  falls  of 
tho  Madeira.  The  numerous  altemjits  to  construct  this  road  \V('re 
based  largely  on  the  initiative  work  of  ('ol.  (’hurch.  I'lie  road  was 
finally  completed,  and  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  in  September,  1012, 
a  representative  <»f  tlie  Pan  Anu'rican  Tnion  with  ollicials  of  Brazil 
and  of  the  railway  coni])any  ])artici])ated  in  the  opening  of  this  jungle 
railroad — a  tribute  not  only  to  the  early  work  of  ('ol.  ('hurch,  but  to 
many  others  who  carried  the  cnteri)rise  to  consummation. 

After  experience  in  tlu'  heart  of  Soutli  America,  ('ol.  ('hurch  was 
commissioned  by  the  I'nitcd  States  (lovcrnment  to  carry  out  certain 
commercial  investi<;ations  in  Ecuador;  later  he  was  (Uigaged  in  rail¬ 
way  work  in  Costii  Rica. 

He  wrote  several  books  based  on  his  travtds,  which  were  regarded 
as  classics,  and  which  to-day  are  frequently  consulted  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  early  developments  in  South  America.  Col.  Church  returned 
to  his  native  land  and  died  danuary  4,  1910. 

'Pile  name  of  William  R.  (Irace  is  known  all  over  the  Americas  as 
an  initiator  of  ent(‘rj)ris(‘s  and  a  cnaitor  of  business.  A  native  of 
Inland  and  a  citizen  of  the  Tinted  States  by  adoption,  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  Xorth  American  individual  to  develo])  com¬ 
merce  Ix'tween  the  countries  of  tin*  Annuicas.  To-day  the  (Jract' 
establishments,  or  agimcies,  are  found  in  the  leading  business  centers 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  well  as  in  cities  of  the  Tnited 
Stat(‘s,  while  the  steamships  that  fly  the  flag  of  the  house  of  (Iraci* 
an*  known  in  all  ports  of  the  Americas  on  tlie  .\tlantic  and  Pacific. 

Young  (irace  was  only  18  years  of  age  when  he  first  visiti'd  Peru 
witli  his  father.  I'lie  former  decided  to  cast  his  fortune  tliere,  and 
at  once  became  coniu'cted  witli  a  business  house.  In  10  years  tlie 
business  incn'ascal  enormously  and  (iraci*  and  a  younger  brotlu'r 
finally  absorlx'd  the  entc'rprise  About  1865  W.  R.  (Irace  n'turned 
to  Xew  York,  h'aving  a  lirother  in  chargi*  of  the  Peruvian  end  of  tlie 
business;  the  XT-w  York  house  was  (‘stablished  and  thencc'fort !i  an 
international  business  grew  rapidly,  the  firm  gradually  entering  oth(>r 
.South  American  countries  and  finally  starting  a  line  of  sailing  vessi'ls 
of  its  own;  in  1890  sti'amships  were  achhal  to  this  service,  whicli  is 
to-day  firmly  established,  and  transports  betwei'ii  flu*  Americas  flic 
raw  products  of  one  continent  in  (*xchang(“  for  ihe  manufaclun'd 
goods  of  the  other. 

.Mr.  William  R.  (Jracc*,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  twice  mayor  of  .X(‘W 
York;  his  busine.ss  activities  and  his  philanthropic  spirit  W(‘re  well 
known,  and  his  death  in  X'ew  York  in  1901  was  d(M‘ply  mourned  in 
.South  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  'I'he  father’s  manth*  has 
fallen  upon  his  sons,  and  the*  great  house  of  VV'.  R.  (Irace  &  To.  still 
goes  onward  in  the  march  of  progress  and  in  multi|»lying  busiiu'ss 
relations  betw<*cn  the  Americas. 
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CANE  SUGAR  IN  PAN 
AMERICA 

0\(’K  u])()ii  a  tiiiu*  to  borrow  the  plirasoolofjy  of  tlu*  fairy 
story  tluTo  lived  in  India  a  colei )ra ted  prince,  known  as 
the  Haja  Trisliankn.  llecoinin*; somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
his  earthly  surrounding's,  lie  conceived  the  idea  of  ])ayin<»  a 
visit  to  heaven  durinf;  his  lifetime,  jirohahly  with  the  view  of  investi- 
/latiii"  celestial  conditions  hefore  makinj'  arraiif'ements  for  a  ])erma- 
nent  residenci*  in  that  sjiiritual  rejiion.  lie  accordingly  applied  to 
Indra,  the  monarch  of  the  Hindu  heaven,  for  admission  to  his  king- 
<lom.  Indra  promjitly  refused  the  request,  notwithstanding  his 
hitherto  very  jileasant  jiersonal  relations  with  the  wealthy  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  raja,  douhtless  suggi'stiug  that  the  only  route  to  his  realm 
lay  through  the  portals  of  death.  Hearing  of  the  circumstance. 
Vishva  Mitra.  a  renowned  hermit  of  much  magical  skill,  volunteered 
to  prepare  a  nice  tenqiorarv  paradise,  a  sort  of  imitation  heaven,  per¬ 
haps  not  (|uite  so  elahorate.  hut  in  most  resjiects  about  as  good  as 
the  one  the  prince  was  to  enjoy  in  the  great  hereafter,  for  Kaja 
'rrishanku’s  jiersonal  use  while  still  iu  the  flesh.  'Phe  raja  accejited 
the  kind  oflices  of  the  hermit,  and  the  luxurious  jiaradise  was  forth¬ 
with  constructed.  vSome  time  later  the  breach  between  the  raja  and 
Indra  was  healed  and  friendly  relations  again  established  whether 
by  the  death  of  the  former  or  by  what  other  means  the  story  saith 
not  and  the  earthly  jiaradise  was  incontinently  demolished.  A  few 
of  its  luxuries,  however,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  (‘arth,  just  to  show 
something  of  \'ishva  Mitra’s  remarkable  achievements.  Among  these 
jiaradisiac  jierf(*ct ions  h*ft  for  the  hc'iiefit  of  mankind  was  the  sugar 
cane.  'Phat,  a<-cording  to  Hindu  mythology,  is  how  sugar  was  given 
to  tin*  world. 

'Phat  story  may  not  In*  (piite  satisfactory  to  botanists,  hut,  forsooth, 
they  have*  not  h(>(*n  able  to  snjijily  a  very  much  hetti'r  one.  Scientists 
admit  tln'v  do  not  know  just  wln're  the  sugar  cane  originated,  for 
nowhere  has  it  he(>n  found  in  its  wild  state.  It  has  been  a  <*ultivated 
product  for  many  centuries,  and  the  first  mention  to  he  found  in 
writtc'ii  records  is  in  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Hindus.  “I  havt* 
<-rown('d  thee  with  a  shooting  sugar  cane,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  In* 
avi'i’se  to  me,”  was  written  in  tlu'se  ancient  scrijitnres  many  centuries 
hefore,  the  ('hristian  era.  In  the  train  of  .Vh'xander  the  (Ireat  during 
his  Asiatic  <*on<piests  were  .sonn*  observant  ji(*rsons  who  made  notes 

'  llv  K.liwuril  Cun  \iinTic:iti  I'liion  Stull. 
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'I'hp  soil  ;in<l  oliiimle  of  weslprii  I’lTii  are  iileal  for  the  produrtioii  of  sut;ar  cane,  wtiile  the  recinired  moist  tire  is  fiirnislied  l)y  means  of 
irrigation.  I’lantint;  and  reaping  ttoes  on  withont  regard  to  season,  thus  enal)lint'  tlie  sutrar  factories  to  rim  all  the  year  rotnnl 


The  cullivahle  lamls  on  the  coast  of  I’eni  exceed  4!t,(Klh,0(t0  acres.  Init  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water 
onlv  about  3  i)er  cent  of  this  acreafte  is  under  cultivation.  I’eruvian  c.vpitalists  are  huildiiif;  irriitat- 
int;' canals  throut-'h  these  coastal  lands,  and  the  cane  fields  are  thus  sui>plied  with  the  re<iuired 
moisture. 
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(•f  what  tlu'v  saw  wlu'ii  not  too  l)usy  killiiifi  ofi'  the  inliahitants,  and 
in  those  written  doennn'nts,  aecordinjj  to  later  writers  who  fell  heir 
to  them,  is  told  the  story  of  "a  reed  fjrowin"  in  India  which  jmxlnees 
honey  without  hees."  Tims  sufiar  cane  was  evidently  well  known  in 
that  eonntry  before  d2()  11.  ('. 

As  to  the  product  of  tin*  cam',  tin*  lirst  kind  of  suj^ar  of  which 
mention  is  made*  was  a  <‘oneentrated  cane  juice  called  ‘‘'ur”  in 
India  (■‘"ud”  in  Sanskrit),  and  this  seems  to  have  heen  known  as  a 
food  from  pndustorie  times.  In  A.  1).  627  sujiar  had  heeome  (piite 
well  known,  for  when  the  liy/.antines  eompiered  Dastafjjerd  in  Persia 
that  year  amonji  tin*  s|)oils  tak(‘n  was  a  (piantity  of  sujjar.  That  its 
manufacture  was  an  (‘stahlished  industry  in  India  in  the  seventh 
(•(‘iiturv  is  also  att(*sted  hv  the  old  ('hinese  eneyelopedia,  the  Pen- 
tsao-kan"-mu,  which  stat('s  that  the  Kmpcuor  T’ai-tsune;,  who 
reijjtied  from  627  to  6.')()  A.  1).,  scuit  some  of  his  people  to  llehar  in 
India  to  learn  the  art  of  siijjar  makinj'.  Thus  all  records  sc'cm  to 
point  to  India  as  tin*  orijjinal  source  of  siij^ar,  so  it  is  reasonahly  saf(* 
to  ecmelude  that  the  cane  was  indi<;('nous  to  that  country. 

The  manufacture  of  siijiar  even  in  tin*  early  c(*nturies  of  tin* 
('hristian  era  was  not  r(*strict(*d  to  the  mere  eva])oration  of  tin*  juice* 
of  tin*  cam*  to  drvn(*ss,  for  the  Arabs  and  P^yptians  soon  l(*arned  how 
to  purify  raw  suf^ar  by  recrvstallization.  and  incid(*ntally  also  how 
to  make*  a  };re*iit  varie*ty  eef  swe*e*tnn*ats.  e»r  canely,  enit  e»f  the*  purilieel 
preeelue't. 

d'he*  Arabs  intre)elue*e*el  the*  su<;ar  e-ane*  tee  Sie*ily  in  7(K1  anel  the*ne*e*  it 
was  take*!!  inte)  Afrie*a  aheeut  !K)().  It  was  ceerrieel  tee  Spain  by 
Ahel-ur-rahman  I.  about  Tnn,  anel  was  see  sue*e*e*ssfully  e*ultivateel  in 
seeuthern  Anelalusia  that  by  llol)  the*  e*e)untrv  henisteel  a  fleeurishinji 
su<;ar  iinlustrv.  Me*anwhile*  the*  Arabs  anel  ('hine*se*  hael  initiateel  the* 
iijretwing  eef  the*  e-ane*  alemjj  the*  ceeast  eef  the*  Me*elite*rrane*an  as  well  as  een 
the*  coast  anel  islanels  eef  the*  Inelian  ()e-e*!m.  d'he*  ('rusaelers  feeunel  e*x- 
te*nsive*  sufiar-e-ane*  plantatieens  in  Tripeeli,  Me*see|eeetamia,  Syria,  An- 
tieech.  emel  ('yprus,  anel  ley  the*  feeurte*enth  e-e*nturv  the*  e-ane*  was  leeinj; 
e-ultivateel  in  nciirly  e*ve*rv  part  eef  the*  kneewn  weerlel  where*  seeil  anel 
e-limate*  we*re*  suitable*. 

Heew  the*  PeertU‘;ue*se*  teeeek  the*  cane*  tee  Maele*irii  in  1416,  tee  the 
Azeere*s  in  1444,  to  the*  ('ape*  Verele*  Islanels  anel  tee  eether  islanel  pees- 
se*ssieens.  is  teeee  leen<;  a  steery  for  this  artie-le*.  'Phe*  Sjeaniarels,  iie  145)6, 
e*stahlishe*el  its  e-ultivatieen  in  the*  ('anary  Islanels  anel  the*re*  the  sugar 
iieelustrv  thrive*el  anel  iereespe*re*el.  The*n  e-ann*  its  intreeelue-tieen  intee 
lirazil  ley  the*  Peertugue*se*,  wine  lereeught  it  freem  Maeleira,  anel  thus 
was  the*  inelustrv  starte*el  in  the*  Amerie-as.  In  1 ')!)()  the*re*  were*  :{6 
sugar  mills  in  Bahia  anel  66  in  Pernandeue-ee,  anel  the*  inelustry  gre*w 
see  rajeielly  that  in  the*  ye*ar  1601)  the*  exjeeert  freem  Brazil  amounted  tee 
60. ()()()  e*he*sts  eef  sugar  e*iie-h  e-eentaining  600  peeunds.  Sugar  cane  hael 
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also  IxHMi  introduced  into  the  island  of  Santo  l)onnn<;o  hy  ('oluinhus 
on  Ins  s(*cond  voyaf'c,  l)ut  tin*  industry  made  vc'ry  little  |)ro<;r(‘ss  tlien* 
until  the  imjxutation  of  slave*  labor,  wlu'n,  und(*r  the  French  rej;iine, 
Haiti  he'caine  a  <;reat  factor  in  the  sugar  production  of  the  world. 
Subseepu'ntly  tlie  industry  was  ruined  hy  the  sueessful  revolution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Haitian,  or  western  ])art  of  the  island,  who 
gained  tlieir  imh'pendenee  from  France.  In  the  eastern  ])art,  now 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  industry  was  revived  and  forms  an  im- 
])ortant  factor  in  tlie  progre'ss  of  the  country. 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cam*  spread  to 
Mexico  by  152(),  when  ('ortez  establislu'd  plantations  in  Izealpam. 
By  M(*xieo  was  ('xporting  sugar  to  Spain  and  Peru,  tliereby 

b(*eoming  the  first  region  of  continental  Anu'riea  to  export  the 
|)roduet.  In  tin*  meantime  Diego  Velas(piez  liad  eompiered  tin* 
Island  of  Cuba  in  1.511-12,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  Spaniards  obtained  a 
permanent  footliold  colonists  came  over  from  Haiti  (or  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo)  and  lirouglit  with  them  the  sugar  cane.  Tlie  first  sugar  mill 
was  er(‘eted  in  (’uba  in  lo47,  but  the  industry  lagged,  for  lack  of  labor 
and  because  of  n'strietive  measures  instituted,  by  the  Siianish  (iov- 
ernment,  until  1772.  In  that  year  the  restrictions  were  removed  and 
any  Spaniard  was  free  to  produce  sugar  in  ('uba  in  unlimited  ipian- 
tities.  At  once  production  b(*gan  to  increase*,  so  that  the  exports 
grew  from  4,:b)2  tons  in  1760  to  about  12. ()()()  tons  in  1780,  and  to 
14,16.4  tons  in  1700.  Then  occurred  tin*  revolution  in  Haiti,  and 
the  C'uban  industry  received  an  add(*d  stimulus.  In  10  years  the 
number  of  factories  increased  from  474  to  870.  and  the  exports  in  1802 
amounted  to  40,800  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  spr(*ad  to  tin*  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
as  soon  as  they  came*  under  the*  domination  of  Furop(*an  nations. 
The  Fnglish  introduced  it  in  Barbados  and  .lamaiea;  tlie  Freneb  into 
(luadaloupi*  and  Martiniipie;  the  Dutch  into  their  colonies  in  St. 
Fustatious  and  ('ura(;-ao.  In  South  Am(*riea  the  industry  started, 
as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  in  Brazil.  It  soon  siiread  to  Fr(*neh, 
Dutch,  and  British  (luiana;  to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Arg(*ntina.  and  ('bile.  From  Mexico  it  sjiread  througbout  all  tin* 
countries  of  Central  America,  the  growing  of  the  cane  and  the  manu- 
faeture  of  the  sugar  being  an  important  industry  in  eaeb  of  the 
R(*publies. 

According  to  Dr.  (leorge  Thomas  vSurfaee.  of  the  Sheflield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  Cnivei*sity,  “sugar  cane  was  not  introduced  into  the 
American  Colonies  (the  I'nited  States)  until  17.51,  during  which  year 
the  .Jesuit  Fathers  of  Santo  Domingo  sent  to  the  .Jesuits  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  for  planting,  and  also  sent  negro<*s,  who  wen*  aeeustomed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  their  native  islands.”  ('ertain 
English  authorities  give  the  date  as  1747.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 


TIIK  Sl'dAK  INDUSTRY  IN  HKAZIL. 

Siijrar  WHS  exported  from  llruzil  as  early  as  Die  sixteenth  eeittiiry.  Soil,  climate,  ami  rainfall  are  all  suited  to  the  production  of  sntiar  cane,  and  the  country’s  fine 
harlxirs  otier  every  facility  for  exporting  the  product.  The  picture  shows  u  supir-cane  field  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 
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industry  did  not  Ix'nin  to  tlirivo  until  1704,  wlu'n  a  practical  nudhod 
of  sufjar  manufacturing;  was  introduced. 

From  the  fore<ioin<i  brief  historical  resume  it  may  la^  s(  en  that  su<;ar 
cane  is  a  product  of  the  tropical  and  suhtrojiical  rejjions  of  the  world. 
'Flu*  plant  re(pjires  plenty  of  warm  sunshine  and  a  bountiful  su|)ply 
of  moisture,  while  an  averaj^e  tiMUjierature  of  7")°  F.  and  a  jirowinj; 
season  of  from  seven  to  nine'  months,  or  even  lon»i(  r,  afford  the  Ix'st 
conditions  for  its  production.  For  tlie  succes.sful  cultivation  of  the 
cane  not  oidy  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  OO  inches  lu'ccvssarv.  hut 
the  seasonable  distribution  of  such  precipitation  is  an  important  factor. 
Durinjj  the  ^rowinj;  season  the  eanc  necxls  the  jircatest  amount  of 
moistunc  durinf;  the  ripening  season  .scarcely  any  at  all.  As  a  con- 
sixpience,  a  section  of  the  world  where  the  soil  is  favorahh'  such  as 
a  fertile  loam  rich  in  humus-  where  the  sun  shines  as  hot  as  in  tlie 
'Fropics,  and  where  rains  an*  rare  hut  water  for  irrij^ation  |)urposes 
plentiful  and  clunip,  would  he  the  ideal  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
su^ar  cane. 

As  to  the  natural  conditions  enumeratcxl  -  soil,  sunshine,  and  rain¬ 
fall  perhaps  no  section  of  tlu^  world  e.xcels  ('uha  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Wivst  Indies.  As  a  result  the  K(*puhlic  of  Cuba  leads 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  tlie  production  of  cane  sujjar.  The 
western  coast  of  IV.ru,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
till*  other  hand  affords  an  e.xample  of  a  <;ood  soil,  a  warm  and  dry  cli¬ 
mate  flu*  year  round,  and  moisture  easily  obtained  by  irrigation 
from  till'  mountain  streams.  Plantiiifi  and  reaiiinj;  <;o  on  without 
rejjard  to  sea.son,  and  sufiar  factories  ean  he  kept  busy  durin*;  the 
entire  12  months  of  the  year.  Wlien  it  is  stated  that  an  exci'ss  of 
moisture  during  the  erowinji  s(*ason  of  the  cane  is  disastrous  because 
it  prevents  a  rapid  assimilation  of  the  ni‘ce.ssarv  plant  food,  and  tliat 
a  rainy  season  during  the  maturin';  or  ripenin';  period  lowers  the  suj;ar 
content  and  interferi's  seriously  with  the  Catherine  of  the  crop,  it  may 
hi*  seen  at  once  that  an  irrigated  crop  has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  one  tliat  depends  altogether  upon  natural  conditions  of  rainfall. 
Peru,  therefore,  only  needs  the  requir(*d  capital  to  install  a  j;ri*atei‘ 
number  of  modern  sugar  factories  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
eipiipment  and  to  further  develop  its  irrigation  systems  to  become 
one  of  the  great  producers  of  the  finer  grades  of  sugar. 

As  to  the  planting,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  the  sugar  cane  only 
a  mere  outline  may  he  given  here.  Sugar  cane  is  planted,  not  sown. 
A  small  ])iece  of  the  cane,  long  enough  to  include  two  or  three  of  the 
rings,  or  nodes,  is  laid  lengthwise,  or  stuck  in  a  slanting  direction, 
along  a  furrow  which  runs  the  length  of  the  field.  In  some  sections 
the  primitive  fashion  of  planting  in  holes  is  still  employed.  When 
the  trench  is  ])lanted  the  pieces  of  cane  are  lightly ‘covered  with  earth. 
In  a  few  weeks  they  show  growth  above  the  ground,  the  germ-huds  at 
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the  riniis  liavinj;  ln'^un  to  shoot  out  in  the  form  of  youii"  cane,  tlie 
ring:  haviiifi  at  tho  same*  time  thrown  out  rootlets  into  tlio  soil.  The 
jiaralli'l  tronclu's  are  made  far  enough  apart,  say  at  least  3  feet,  to 
enable  the  workers,  when  tlu'  wide-spreading  eanes  are  getting  rijie, 
to  go  between  the  rows  and  remove  the  dying  leaves  whieh  burden 
the  ripening  eane,  thereby  enabling  the  naked  earn*  to  mature  faster. 

'Phe  growth  of  the  eane  is  an  interesting  proeess  of  nature.  When 
fully  matured,  the  rind  is  very  hard  and  strong  and  has  a  waxen 
coating.  The  inside  of  the  cane  consists  of  the  cells  containing  the 
sweet  juice,  and  long  bundles  of  fibers  which  convey  from  the  earth 
the  moisture  and  food  needed  to  carry  on  the  process  of  develo])ment. 
These  fibers  carry  the  particular  food  recpiired  for  the  leaf  and  germ- 
hud  to  each  of  the  rings,  and  to  the  to])  of  the  cane  they  take  the 
things  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  cane,  the  arrow,  and  the  (lower. 
While  the  internal  fibers  are  bringing  up  food  and  water  from  the 
earth,  the  leaves,  aided  by  the  sun’s  ra\'s,  are  collecting  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  it  is  the  carbon  thus  collected  by  the  plant  which, 
cond)ining  with  the  water  from  ladow,  forms  the  sweet  snhstanee 
which  is  suhscfiuently  turned  into  sugar. 

Sugar  cane,  like  other  grasses,  will  ])ro})agate  itself  by  means  of 
suckers,  or  sprouts,  whieh  si)ring  from  the  erown  of  the  root.  Thus 
several  cro])s  can  he  raised  without  a  new  planting.  This  proeess 
is  known  as  tillering.  Some  varieties  of  cane  possess  a  greater  tillering 
capacity  than  others,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  s|)routs  permitted 
to  grow  the  longer  the  time  retiuired  for  maturing  the  cro]).  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  fOO  stalks  have  been  ])roduced  in  a  space  fi  feet 
.s(|uare  by  the  ])lanting  of  one  joint  of  cane  having  hut  three  eyes. 
Tlu*  cane  grown  from  these  s])routs,  or  suckers,  is  smaller  in  size  and 
as  a  rule  has  a  smaller  sugar  content  than  the  ])arent  stalk,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  however,  having  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the 
det(>rioration.  The  successive  crops  raised  from  sprouts  are  calle<l 
‘‘ratoon”  crops,  and  in  some  of  tin*  islands  of  the  West  Indies  there 
an*  areas  of  cane  which  have  yielded  fair  cro])s  for  20  years  without 
replanting.  In  (’uha  the  most  progressive  i)lanters  usually  allow  no 
more  than  five  or  six  “ratoon”  crops,  the  fields  being  then  re|)lanted. 
'I'lie  soil  is  so  rich  tliat  rotation  of  crops  has  ap])arently  not  been 
found  necessary.  When  the  field  is  finally  worn  out,  after  many 
years  of  successive  cane  i)lantiug,  it  is  turned  into  pasture  and  new 
fields  are  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation.  A  fairly  good  crop 
in  (’uha  yields  about  2N  long  tons  of  eane  to  the  acre,  although  in¬ 
stances  are  known  when  the  yield  has  reached  twice  that  amount. 

One  of  tlie  important  factors  in  the  pnditahle  ])roduction  of  cane 
sugar  is  tlie  cutting  of  the  cane  at  the  proper  time.  If  the  cane  is  cut 
Ix'fore  it  is  (piite  ripe  some  of  the  sugar  juice  is  not  in  a  crvstallizahh* 
state*.  On  the*  oth<*r  hand,  if  tlu*  cane  is  allowed  to  ripen  too  much 
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s()nu‘  of  its  cn  stiiUizahk'  juice  j;ocs  hack  into  an  nncrvstallizahlc  state. 
.Since  practically  all  the  cane  in  a  sn<;ar-pro(lnc.in<i  section  ripcnis  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  labor  to  harvest  tlie  crop  Ix'- 
eoines  very  <;reat.  At  this  time,  also,  tlie  factories  are  erowdial  to 
tlieir  utmost  capacity  with  the  pnalnets  of  the  field,  for  the  juice  must 
he  (‘xpressed  from  the  cane  as  (piiekly  as  possible  after  cutting,  and 
therefore  tlie  mills  need  the  maximum  nnmlier  of  hands.  The  snjiply 
and  cost  of  labor  thus  becomes  a  viny  important  item  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sujrar.  A<;ain,  where  labor  is  scarce  and  ('.xpemsive  replanting 
th(‘  lii'lds  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible  and  more  “latoon”  crops  are 
raised,  thus  decreasing  the  production  from  season  to  season.  In 
soim*  sections,  where  labor  is  cheap,  as  on  the  island  of  dava,  rotation 
of  crops  jirevails  and  tin*  cane  is  planted  every  year,  the  greatest  yield 
p(‘r  acre  being  thus  obtained. 

Having  raised  and  gathered  the  cane,  the  next  stej)  in  tlie  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  is  the  extraction  of  the  juice.  The  primitive  method 
was  and  for  that  matter  still  is  in  certain  sections  of  the  world  -  to 
crush  the  cane  between  two  wooden  rollers,  placed  vertically  and  pin¬ 
ioned  close  tog<‘ther,  which  were  revolved  in  opposite  directions  by 
means  of  a  long  crank  propelled  by  men  or  oxen,  the  stalks  being  bal 
into  the  simjde  appaiatus  by  hand.  About  2.5  l)ei  cent  of  the  juice 
was  thus  exjiressed  and  eollected,  the  nunains  of  the  crushed  cane 
being  utili/.ed  as  fuel  in  the  subsecpient  boiling  |)rocess.  This  ermh' 
contrivance  was  soon  improved  in  progressive  countries  by  substi¬ 
tuting  iron  rollers  for  the  wooden,  by  placing  them  in  a  horizontal 
position,  ami  by  means  of  gearing  aj)])lying  {lower  from  water  or  wind¬ 
mills  to  run  the  machine.  Where  the  wind  blows  steadily  and  at  the 
right  seasons,  windmills  are  still  usetl  to  furnish  power  effectively  and 
chea|ily  for  comparatively  modern  sugar  factories,  as  the  writc'r 
learned  u|)on  a  recent  visit  to  some  sugar  mills  in  Barbados. 

The  eonstantly  increasing  demand  for  sugar  stimulated  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  cane  and  necessitated  the  jirovision  of  ade(|uate 
apjiliances  for  its  manufacture.  In  most  sugar-|)roducing  regions, 
therefore,  steam-drivem  machinery  has  been  introduced.  The 
siiujilest  form  of  the  modern  machine  for  extracting  the  juice  of  the 
cane  is  the  thn'e-roller  mill.  It  consi.sts  of  two  steel  rollers  jilaced  side 
by  side  with  a  sjiace  between,  with  a  third  roller  a  little  abov'e  and 

ti  almost  touching  these.  The  motive  power,  usually  a  steam  engine, 

is  connected  with  the  gearing  which  regulates  the  s|)eed  of  the  thn'c 
‘  rollers,  the  two  lower  revolvitjg  in  the  same  and  the  u|)[)er  in  an 

;  o|)|)osite  direction.  A  mechanical  carrier  feeds  the  cam*  evenly  and 

uniformly  into  the  sjiace  between  the  front  and  top  rollers.  These 
catch,  crush,  and  draw  the  cane  through,  which  is  then,  by  means  of 
a  metal  {date  fixed  between  the  two  lower  rollei-s,  directed  to  the 
‘  narrower  s|)ace  between  the  to|)  and  rear  rollers,  into  which  it  is 
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drawn  and  crnslu'd  for  a  sooond  tiinc.  Perhaps  as  innch  as  60  per 
cent  of  the  jniee  is  expressed  hv  these  two  ernshin<;s.  This,  of 
eours(>.  is  still  inade(|uate.  so  a  eoinhination  of  thn'e  of  these  three- 
roller  mills,  set  tandem  fashion  and  supplied  with  carriers  to  take 
tlu'  cane  thron<;h  the  ('iitire  s('ries  of  rollers,  has  been  devist'd  ami  is 
now  th(‘  accepted  form  of  tin*  modern  erushinji  machine.  To  further 
facilitate'  the'  ('xtraetion  of  tlu*  juice,  in  some  plants  the  cane  is  cut 
or  torn  into  shreds  hy  means  of  euttini'  maehim's  or  “shredders”: 
in  others  it  is  run  throus;h  a  eontrivanee'  which  eemsists  of  rollers 
with  V-shapc'd  corrugations,  which  hre'ak  up  the  hard  ('xterior  of  tlu' 
<'ane  stalks  before  they  are  fed  into  the  reffular  ernshin^  machines. 
In  the  Ix'st  mills  from  SO  to  00  pc'r  cent  of  the'  juice'  is  thus  mee'han- 
ie-ally  e'xtrae'te'el.  By  saturatinj'  the  hajjasse  with  water  anel  passini; 
it  thre)U<;h  the'  mill  seve'ial  time's  a  still  laif'e'r  pere'e'iitajre'  is  eehtaineel. 
By  haejasse'  is  meant  the*  re'siehie'  e)f  the  e-ane'  afte'r  the  juie'c  has  he'e'ii 
e'xpre'sseel.  anel  this  in  its  linal  state  is  e-arrieel  te)  the'  heiiler  lieeuse  anel 
use'el  as  fue'l.  S|H'eial  furnae*e's  have  been  eleviseel  feer  the'  e-emsump- 
tieen  e)f  hajjasse'.  iinel  hut  little'  eethe'r  fue'l  is  re'eniireel  hy  meeeh'rn  e-ane' 
sn<;ar  mills. 

As  the  juie-e'  is  e'X|)re'sse'el  freeni  the'  e-ane'  it  is  e-au<;ht  in  a  tremejh  heleew 
the'e'rushin<;mae-hin<'s  anel  lle)wste)we)e)elen  vats  provieleel  vvithstrainers 
tet  ('liminate  the  pie'e-e's  e)f  lihe'r,  pith,  anel  eether  impuritie's  re'.sultiuf; 
fretm  the'  e-rushinj^.  The'  next  step  is  te)  e-larifv  anel  e-rystalli/.e  the 
siijjar  hy  means  eef  evapeeratieen.  The'  meest  primitive  me'theeel  -still 
e'lnpleeyeel  in  seuiie'  se'ctieens  eef  Inelia,  (’hina,  the  Philippine's,  ete-. — 
e-eensiste'el  in  peeurinj;  the  straine'el  e-ane  juice  inte)  a  lareije'  pe)t  |)lae-eel 
eever  a  beet  weeeeel  fire.  Weeeeel  aslu's  anel  lime  are  aeleleel  te)  the  juie-e' 
te)  pre)ehie-e'  a  se-um  as  the  mass  is  l)e)ile'el.  The  impuritie's  risini;  te) 
the  snrfae-e'  are'  skimme'el  eeff  until  the'  juice'  is  perfe'e-tly  e-lear.  It  is 
then  heeih'el  until  it  reae-lu's  a  peeint  when  it  will  e-rystalli/.e  ui)e)n 
he'inji  e-e)e)leei.  Whe'U  epiite  e-e)lel,  the-  e-rvstalline  mass  is  raw  siij^ar, 
reaely  feer  the  market.  This  primitive'  me'the)d  was  se)e)n  im|)re)ve'el 
upeeii  hy  what  was  kneewn  as  the  “ e)pe'n-kettle”  pre)e-e.ss.  'Phe 
me'theeel,  fully  eh'scrihe-el  hy  l^reef.  Surface  in  his  exe-e'llent  little  weerk, 
“The  Steery  e)f  Sufiiir,”  was  aheeut  as  fe)lle)ws: 

Milk  e)f  lime'  was  aeleh'el  te)  the'  striiine'el  cane  juie-e'  te)  the'  peeint  e)f  ne'U- 
trality,  anel  it  was  the'ii  e-eenve've'el  te)  a  l)e)ilin<;  re)e)m.  lle'ie'  fe)nr  ke't- 
tles  we're  arranjteel  in  a  re)W.  al)e)nt  a  fe)e)t  apart,  e)ve'r  a  furnae-e,  anel 
eluring  the  evapeeratinej  preece'ss  idl  hut  the  first  ke'tth'  we're'  ke'pt  heeiliufr. 
The  juice'  havinj;  been  e-eenve'veel  te)  the'  first  anel  hirj'e'st  ke'ttle,  the' 
heeiliii"  starteel.  The  lime  e-eentent  Ciiuseel  the  e-e)a<jutatie)n  e)f  the  alhn- 
mineeus  e-eenstituents,  which  reese'  te)  the  surface  in  the  fe)rm  e)f  se-um. 
This  was  skimmeel  e)ff  anel  the  juie-e  tninsfe'rre'el  te)  the-  se'e-e)nel  ke'ttle. 
Ih'ie'  the'  heeilin^  e-e)titinue'el,  anel  iielelitieenal  se-um  Wiis  feernu'el  te)  he' 
skimme'el  e)ff.  the'  preee-e'ss  he-in*;  re'pe'ate'el  threeuffh  the  thirel  ke'ttle'.  In 
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tho  fourth  kettle  the  juiee  was  boiled  until  it  showed  a  eousisteuev  for 
<;rauulation,  wluMi  it  was  drawn  off  into  a  stora<;e  reservoir.  From  tliis 
reservoir  or  tank  it  flowed  throu<;li  eliannels  into  the  <;ranulation  tanks, 
usually  eonstrueted  of  wood,  6  to  7  feet  Ion*;,  4  or  o  feet  wi<l(‘,  aud 
about  a  foot  deep.  Wlien  these  tanks  were  filled,  the  sirup  was 
stirred  to  a  uniform  eonsisteney,  and  as  it  cooled  tlu'  crystals  of  su<jar 
W(‘re  formed.  From  6  to  12  hours  W('re  consumed  in  tlu'  erystallizinj; 
|)roeess.  and  tlien  tlie  sufiary  mass  was  transh'rred  to  lar<;e  casks  or 
ho<;sheads.  this  part  of  the  process  heins;  known  as  •‘pottinjf.”  The 
molasses  still  adherin<;  to  tlu'  sujjar  crystals  draiiu'd  off  throujih  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  casks  into  eistc'rns  over  which  tlu'v  had  Ix'cn 
])lae(*d.  The  drainin<;  consumed  from  four  to  si.x  W(‘eks,  and  finally 
the  crystallized  su<;ar  was  left  and  was  called  muscovado.  It  was 
this  raw  su<;ar  which  tlum  w(*nt  to  tlu*  refimu’s. 

'Fhe  first  jjreat  improvement  over  this  method  came  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  vacuum  pan.  A  solution  of  su<;ar  must  he  heated  to  above 
212°  F.  in  order  to  boil,  hut  in  a  partial  vacuum  it  will  boil  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  say  at  ir)()°,  and  in  a  more  perh'ct  vacuum  it  can 
he  made  to  boil  at  140°.  The  simple  form  of  the  vacuum  pan  is  a 
slightly  flattened  copper  sphere,  j)rovided  inside  with  a  coil  of  steam 
pipe,  and  also  with  a  steam  jaekc't.  An  air  pump  erc'ates  a  partial 
vacuum,  ami  a  condenser,  by  rapidly  eondensini;;  tin*  vapor  from  the 
hoilinj'  juiee,  h(‘l])s  to  increase  the  vacuum.  4'he  juiee  is  always  boil¬ 
in';.  even  when  thick,  and  therefore  throwin<;  off  its  vapor.  The  vac¬ 
uum  pan  finished  the  o|)eration  and  enabled  tlu*  factory  to  produce  a 
more  distinctly  crystalline  form  of  su<;ar  than  the  old  museavado. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  efiieienev  and  economy 
of  reduction  was  still  further  perfected  by  the  invention  of  multiple- 
effect  evap(»rators,  consist iu<;  of  a  series  of  pans  s(»  connected  as  to 
n'sult  in  a  proj;ressively  hi<;her  vacuum.  In  this  system  the  exhaust 
steam  of  the  enj;ine  as  well  as  vir<;in  steam  is  utiliz(“d  for  heatin*; 
the  first  pans,  and  tin*  steam  from  the  (*vaporatin<;  juices  is  eonduetc'd 
to  the  next  cylinder  to  continue  the  proec'ss.  In  tlu'se  evaporators 
about  S')  per  ec'iit  of  the  watc'r  contained  in  the  juice*  is  removed  in 
the  form  of  steam,  and  the  siru|)  is  brou‘;ht  to  a  sj^'e-ific  <;ravity  of 
1.2  to  1.2').  It  is  then  eonve'ved  to  tanks  for  treatment  with  lime, 
ph  osphorie  acid,  and  soda,  for  the  removal  of  the  r(‘mainin<;  impuri- 
ti(‘s,  and  tlu'n  ehar<;ed  with  sulphur  dioxide*  te»  ble*ae*h  it.  It  the*n 
passe*s  te»  aneether  vacuum  pan  fe»r  further  e*vape)ratie»n  tee  the*  peeint 
e»f  e-rvstallizatie)n.  The*  me)hisse*s  is  se*parate*el  freun  the*  e-rvstidlizeel 
su‘;ar  by  whirlin';  in  e*e*ntrifuj;al  mae*hine*s.  The*  su^ar  is  the*n  elrie*el 
in  he*ate*el  elrums  eer  by  be*inj;  spre*ael  euit  e»n  fle»e»rs,  ami  in  this  pre)e*e*ss 
the*  e*rvstals  are*  bre)ke*n  up  ami  the*  re*sult  is  what  is  known  as  <;ran- 
ulate*el  su<;iir. 
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'riic  several  jjiades  of  eoinmereial  sujjar  arc*  olitaiiied  l»y  tlu*  diller- 
eiit  HH'tliods  of  wasliiiij;  and  ‘iramilation.  Tlie  extra  white  jjrade  is 
ohtaiiu'd  hy  wasliinj;  tlie  sujrar  with  steam;  to  ol)taiii  tlu*  soft  wliite 
suf;ar  tlie  |)roeess  is  stopped  after  passinif  throu»;h  tlie  eeiitrifu<;al 
maehiiu's;  various  <;rades  of  granulated  sujiars  arc*  iditaiiied  hy  eoii- 
trolliu<;  the  erystalli/.atioii  in  the  <;raiiulators,  and  hy  passin*;  the 
sn<;ar  thronjih  sieves,  d'he  eiihe  form  is  nothin*;  hut  jjrannlatiMl 
sn<;ar  shaped  in  molds,  while  the  soft  yellow  or  hrown  sn*;ars  an*  only 
partially  refiiu'd  *;rades. 

'Pile  production  of  sn*;ar  is  an  industry  eonimon  to  nearly  all  the 
eountries  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  To  (Miti'r  into  tlu'  details  of 
its  development  in  each  of  the  Jl  Ki'puhlies  is  heyond  the  scope  of 
this  article,  lienee  only  a  ‘jeneral  and  very  hrii'f  survi'v  of  the  industry 
in  till*  principal  eountries  of  production  may  he  ‘;iven. 

In  Ariientina  the  su^ar  industry  has  heim  of  recent  d(>velopnienl. 
In  IS7I  till'  total  production  amoimti'd  to  only  1, ()()()  tons.  It  is 
only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  He|)ul)lie  that  sugar  cane  can  lu' 
profitahly  grown,  and  the  most  produetivi*  areas  are  found  in  the 
Provinces  of  'rueumaii.  Salta,  and  dujuy,  and  in  the  Territories  of 
Porniosa,  ('lioeo,  and  Missiones.  The  laistiMii  portions  of  'rueuman 
and  Salta,  owing  to  the  fi'rtile  and  widl-watiui'd  plains,  are  especially 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  A  well-(apiip|)ed  experiment  station  in 
'rueumaii  is  doing  exeelhuit  work  in  promoting  the  industry.  'Pile 
total  production  of  tin*  country  for  the  1013-14  season  amounted  to 
nearly  2')(). ()()()  tons,  and  conservative  estimates  place  the  1014-1.') 
crop  at  ahout  the  same  figures.  'Phi'  country's  production  has 
hitherto  ahout  ecpialled  the  domestic  demand.  Recently,  however, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  heen  huying  sugar  from  Argentina,  and  if 
present  priei's  are  maintained  that  Repuhlie  may  he  eounted  on  as 
heing  able  to  supply  eonsiderahle  (piantities  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

In  Bolivia  the  sugar  industry  has  recently  made  eonsidi'nihle 
|)rogress.  production,  howevi'r,  heing  still  somi'what  less  than  the 
doniestie  demand.  Its  gnaiti'st  development  is  found  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Santa  ('ruz.  Ihitosi,  and  ('hinpiisaea  Modern  machinery 
is  heing  introdueed  into  tlii'  larg(>r  mills,  and  rapid  development 
only  awaits  the  introduction  of  capital  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  natural  eonditions  afforded  hy  soil  and  climate. 

Brazil,  as  has  heim  noted,  produced  sugar  in  exportable  (piantities 
as  early  as  tin*  sixtcauith  e('ntury.  'Ph(>  principal  sugar  producing 
Stat('s  of  the  counTlrv  are  Pernamhueo,  Alagoas,  Scugipc*.  and  Para- 
hyha  in  tin*  northern  jiart  and  liahia,  Rio  de  .laneiro,  and  Sao  Paulo 
in  the  central  section.  Of  tlu'se  Pcunamhueo  leads  in  point  of 
production,  its  annual  output  heing  ahout  2.()()(), ()()()  hags  of  Itl") 
pounds  (‘aeh.  Soil  climate,  and  rainfall  are  all  pro|)itious,  wiiiie 
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(he  splendid  harbors  of  Pernamhueo,  Bahia,  Kio  de  .Janeiro,  and 
Santos  afford  eonvenieiit  facilities  for  exporting.  Aeeordinjj  to 
Willett  A  (iray’s  fi<i;ures  the  su<;ar  j)roduction  of  Brazil  for  the 
season  aniountetl  to  203, .394  tons,  and  their  estimate  for 
1014-1')  is  al)out  the  same.  Exports  for  1014,  aecordinj;  to  tlie 
Ciovernment’s  oflicial  statistics,  amounted  to  nearly  32,000  tons. 

In  ("olomhia  the  manufacture  of  sujjar,  esjiecially  of  “jmiu'la,’’ or 
hrown  su<;ar,  has  hecome  an  important  industry.  There  are  many 
small  factories  .scattered  over  the  country,  hut  no  accurate  statistics 
as  to  their  total  production  are  available.  A  modern  factory,  located 
in  Sincerin,  near  ('arthafiena,  has  a  lar^e  annual  output.  While  soil 
and  climate  are  extremely  favorable  to  the  (growing  of  the  cane, 
lack  of  capital  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  industry.  This 
condition,  however,  is  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  methods 
adopted  by  a  progressive  administration  to  let  the  world  know  of 
the  country’s  wonderful  agricultural  resources,  and  no  doubt  the 
cajiital  needed  for  the  fuller  development  of  the  sugar  industry  will 
soon  he  forthcoming.  .It  jiresent  the  country’s  jiroduction  is  not 
(juite  e(|ual  to  the  domestic  demand. 

('osta  Rica  produces  approximately  4, ()()()  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
the  cane-planted  area  being  from  26, ()()()  to  28,000  acres.  There  are 
over  1,700  small  factories  in  operation,  producing  mostly  raw  hrown 
sugar,  and  15  or  16  large  plants  whicli  manufacture  crystallized 
sugar.  C'onsiderahle  quantities  of  the  raw  sugar  and  molasses  arc 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  or  brandy. 

('uha  is  the  grmitest  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  tlie  world.  Tlie 
total  production  of  all  the  countries  of  tlie  Western  llemispliere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Willett  Si  Gray’s  figures,  for  the  year  1913-14  amounted 
to  4,919,814  tons.  Of  this  total  ('uha’s  contribution  amounted  to 
2,597,732  tons,  or  about  52  j)cr  cent.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  total  cane-sugar  production  of  the  world  for  that  year  amounted 
to  9,773.348  tons,  ('uha  thus  produced  over  one-fourth  of  all  the 
cane  sugar  consumed  in  the  world.  When,  however,  it  is  remom- 
hered  that  in  the  figures  (juoted  India’s  share  of  2,262,600  tons  of 
locally  consumed  sugar  is  included,  it  may  he  seen  that  (’uha  produces 
nearly  35  jier  cent  of  the  cane  sugar  that  is  available  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  And  this  tremendous  production  is  accomplished  by 
a  country  whose  total  area  is  le.ss  than  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsjl- 
vania — 44,164  square  miles,  to  he  e.xact. 

Even  a  hare  outline  of  the  sugar  industry  in  (’uha  is  not  feasible 
in  this  article.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  millions  of  doUai’s  of  (’uban  as 
well  as  foreign  cajiital  are  invested  in  the  great  plantations  and  the 
large  modern  factories,  or  “centnils.”  Every  known  device  for  the 
extraction  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  and  its  subsequent  manufacture 
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C  uba's  pro'liicl ion  of  Mit’ar  last  year  aiiiounltMl  lo  2,.'>'.t7,7;t2  Ions,  over  .">2  pcrcfiu  of  all  llip  (".me  su(>ar 
|ir(HliK'('(|  in  I  bo  Western  I  loinisphoro.  The  above  pieinre  shows  one  of  the  inoilern  mills  in  operation, 
ami  trives  some  iileiof  the  eomplieateil  apparatus  now  useil  for  the  exiraelion  of  the  juice  from  the 
cane. 
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into  su*;ar  is  utilized.  The  annual  output  of  tlie  factories  is 

a  matter  <»f  pride  to  th(‘  owinus,  and  every  ycair  witnesses  a  hot  race 
aiuon<;  the  produe<Ts  to  d(‘t ermine  who  can  seeuix'  the  cr<‘dit  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  production.  When  the  tinm  comes  ft)r  harvesting  the 
tremendous  cane  crop  thousands  of  work(*rs  pour  into  the  country 
from  the  other  West  ludi(‘s  and  (‘ven  from  Spain  and  otlu'r  Kurop(*an 
co\mtri(‘s.  and  the  wholi*  island  is  like  a  laadiiv*'  in  its  industry.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  most  of  theses  lahonus  nHurn  to  tludr  honues, 
only  to  reapptair  on  tlu‘  sceme  tlie  next  year. 

The  Dominican  K(vi)id)lic,  a  country  having  an  area  of  not  over 
llt.HOH  s(juar(‘  miles,  has  a  s<»il  and  climate  n  markahly  weU  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cam*.  Columhus  intro<luced  the  cane  into 
th(*  island,  and  its  cultivation  has  formed  an  important  industry  in 
tin*  Spanish,  or  (*astern,  j>ortion  from  that  dati*  to  the  present.  'I'he 
princii)al  sugar  districts  are  San  IVdro  de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Azua.  The  soil  in  many  of  th<^  cane  arc'as  is  so  rich  tliat  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  *t()  tons  of  cam*  to  thc!  acre  is  not  unusual.  Tlu*  Domini¬ 
can  planters  have*  introduced  tlu*  irrigation  syst(*m  and  are  producing 
•some  r(*markahle  results.  Tlu^  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  fur- 
nish(*d  by  artesian  wells,  the  mountainous  charact<*r  of  the  country 
being  such  that  wells  with  ahundant  suj)ply  may  he  hor(*d  almost 
anywhere  in  the  low('r  levels.  Planting  is  carried  on  from  dune  to 
as  late  as  October,  r<*a|)ing  taking  place  from  D(*ceml)er  to  April. 
Most  of  the  sugar  factories  an*  owm*d  by  Tnited  States  interest.s,  and 
thc!  industry  is  gr(»wing  rapidly.  The  total  production  for  H)l)4-o 
was  47,(><>d  tons,  while  in  l!)ld-14  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
lO.j.OOO  tons. 

In  Kcuador  the  sugar  industry  is  <*arried  on  in  the  lowlands  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Province  of  Guavacpiil  especially  being  well 
adapted  to  cane  cultivation.  The  annual  production  of  the  country 
averages  perhaps  a  little  less  than  lO.UOO  tons,  and  is  not  (piite 
ade(piate  to  su|)ply  the  domestic  demand.  Gapital  to  aid  in  im¬ 
proving  factories  and  to  introduce  irrigation  systems  is  needed  to 
develop  the  country’s  splendid  natural  facilities  for  cane  culture. 

(luatemala,  like  all  the  other  ('entral  American  Republics,  is  well 
adapted  to  sugar  cane  cultivation.  There  are  about  a  ilozen  large 
factories  which  ])roduce  centrifugal  sugar,  and  ])erhaps  40  or  more 
smaller  mills  which  j)roduce  “panela,”  or  brown  sugar.  The  total 
annual  production  of  both  kinds  is  about  lo,00()  tons,  most  of  which 
is  ct)nsumed  locally,  usually  not  more  than  ■2,.-)U0  or  2 ,()()()  tons  being 
exported. 

In  Honduras  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
even  oTi  the  mountain  slopes  which  have  an  elevation  of  over  ](),()()() 
ft*et.  h^xact  figures  as  to  jmaluction  are  not  available,  and  the 
coimtrv  consumes  about  all  it  produces. 
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In  Mexico  tlu‘  iihliisti  v  dates  hack  to  tlu'  time  of  ('ort<>/..  Vast 
areas  are  (‘Xtrenudy  well  suited  to  <-aiie  eulture,  hoth  soil  and  eliinate 
l)ein^  id(‘al.  and  tlie  laek  of  rainfall  Iteint;  easily  overcome  hy  means 
of  irrigation.  'I'he  industry  (Icnirislies  ehielly  in  the  States  of  Morelos. 
Vera  ('ru/.  Ihiehla.  Miehoaean.  daliseo,  Sinaloa.  (Iiierrero,  Te])ic, 
Oaxaca,  and  ('hiapas.  Forty  tons  of  cane  |)er  acre  is  an  averaj;e 
yield  in  many  sections.  'Phe  production  durinjr  the  s(*ason 

was  14N.()7J  tons.  Owin^  to  political  disturhanees  this  d<‘er(‘ased  to 
IdO.tMK)  tons  in  while  a  conservative  estimate*  |)laees  tin* 

l!tl4-l.*)  yield  at  about  110,0(1(1  tons. 

In  Nieara<;ua  the  western  section  of  the  country  is  lar<;ely  devoted 
to  cane  eulture.  (^uite  a  numher  of  larjje  and  well-e(pii|)ped  factories 
an*  owned  hy  native  Nicaraguans,  and  most  of  the  product  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  crystallized  suirar.  The  t<»tal  produ<‘tion  is  in  the 
nei^hhorhood  of  .‘e.OOO  toi\s  (tf  refined  and  "J.OOO  tons  of  raw  su<rar 
annually. 

l’ara<;uav  is  another  of  the  South  Anu*riean  Kepuhlies  in  which 
suiiar  cane  is  an  important  crop.  Many  small  factories  an*  l<»eated 
in  the  country,  and  sev(*ral  that  are  lar<;e  and  well  eipiiptied.  The 
production  has  h<*retofore  heen  less  than  the  domestic  consumption, 
hut  very  r(*eently  one  (»f  tin*  larifc  factories  (*xporte<l  a  eonsiderahle 
(piantity  to  rncTuay  and  the  future  |)ros|)(*ets  of  the  industry  an* 
«Io(»d. 

Peru,  as  heretofon*  stat<*d,  oflers  id(*al  conditions  for  cam*  eulture. 
its  facilities  f(»r  irrigation  and  tin*  climatic  and  .soil  conditions  hein*; 
un(*xeell(*d.  The  cam*  was  introdue(*d  a  short  time  after  the  eon- 
<lU(*st  hy  Fizarro.  and  as  early  at  loTO  su>iar  was  manufaetur(*d  for 
eonimereial  |»urpos(*s.  Primitivi*  eonditi<ms  pr(*vail(*d,  however,  until 
ishO.  From  that  tinu*  much  foreifin  capital  was  invest<*d  in  the 
industry  and  m<*dein  factories  with  the  best  e<piipment  hav(*  heen 
installed.  An  exp(*riment  station  was  <*stahlished  n(*ar  Lima  in  IIKK) 
and  tlu*  industry  has  h(*(*n  studied  scientifically  and  |)rofitahlv. 
Accordinjr  to  \Vill(*tt  A  (iiav.  the  exports  in  1!H.‘{-14  amount(*d  to 
14.j,()()(l  tons,  while*  the*  e*stiniat<*  feer  the  lhl4-l.")  seasem  is  aheeut  the* 
>am(*. 

In  Salvaeleer  ahenit  the*  same*  eeinelit ieeiis  pn*vail  as  in  tlu*  e)th(*r  ('(*n- 
tral  Anu*rie*an  e-e»untrie*s.  d'he*  teetal  pneelue-tiem  e»f  crvstalliz<*el  su<;ar 
anel  ■•pane*la''  amenmts  te»  aheeut  7.000  teens  eef  the*  forme*!'  anel  a  little* 
e>ve*r  10.0(»0  teens  eef  the*  latte*r.  ( ’eensiele*riihle*  epiantitie*s  eef  the*  e*rys- 
t!illize“el  preeelue-t  eire*  e*.\peerte*el. 

'riie*  e'iuie*-sufrar  inelustrv  eef  the*  I’nite'e!  State*s  is  see  we*ll  kiieewn  that 
eeiilv  a  fe*w  fiicts  ne*e*el  he*  me*ntieene*el.  Leeiiisiana.  're*Xiis,  (le*eerj'ia, 
iinel  Fleerielii  are*  the*  |ereeelue'in<i  St!ite*s,  the*  first  name*el  he*in<;  ley  far 
the*  ineest  impeertaiit.  'I'he*  Leeuisiiinii  e-reep  feer  the*  lllld-14  se*aseen 
ameeunte'el  tee  L'(el..4.47  teens.  I'liele*!'  the*  li;;ure*s  feer  the*  I’nite'el  State*s 
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production  those  for  its  island  possessions  are  included.  For  the 
l'.n3-14  season  these  were  as  follows;  Porto  Rico.  32’), ()()()  tons; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  ool, ()()()  tons;  the  Philiiipines,  22o, ()()()  tons  (ex- 
|)orts).  With  all  of  its  lar<je  production  the  Fnited  States  takes  over 
!t!t  per  cent  of  the  ('uhan  exports. 

Venezuela  is  anotlier  country  where  conditions  for  cultivatin'; 
siijiar  cane  are  almost  ideal.  It  can  l)e  jfiown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  tlu*  hijiher  mountain  re<;ions  wliere  irrigation  is 
impossible,  ('limate  and  soil  are  all  that  can  he  desired,  and  where 
irrijiation  is  applied  remarkable  success  is  obtained.  One  of  the 
lar<;est  plantations  and  factories  is  located  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  not 
far  from  Maracaibo.  Here  white  crystallized  su<;ar  is  manufactureil 
and  sent  all  over  the  country  in  cliests  containinj;  101  pounds  eacli. 
Other  factories  are  located  near  La  (luira,  others  near  (luatire,  in  tlie 
State  of  Miranda.  In  Venezuela  the  brown  su<;ar  is  known  as  “pape- 
lon,"  tlielarjiest  factories  for  wliich  are  located  near  ('aracas.  Smaller 
factories  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  the  jiroduct  of 
the  earn*  is  distilled  into  alcohol  and  spirits,  one  jdant  near  ('aracas 
liavinj;  a  yearly  out|mt  of  over  1 ,000. ()()()  bottles  of  brandy  besides 
lar<;e  (piantities  of  brown  sugar.  Production  in  Venezuela  exceeds 
domestic  demand  and  the  country  exports  about  3,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually. 

Tlie  sugar  industry  has  become  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  world’s 
economy.  'Pile  total  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  the  1913- 
14  season  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  1S.6S7.000  tons,  of  which 
amount  9,777,000  tons  were  cane  sugar.  The  Lnitetl  States  is  the 
greatest  sugar  consuming  country  of  tlie  world.  In  1913  tliis  country 
imported  a  total  of  2.S90,667  tons  (in  wliich  are  included  the  imports 
from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines)  and  itself  produced 
sr)2.472  tons  (including  cane,  beet,  and  majde),  making  a  total  con- 
sumption  of  3.743,139  tons.  'Phis  means  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  So. 40  ])ounds  per  annum.  Much  of  this  is  cousumed  in  the  form 
of  candy.  Perliaps  few  people  realize  tliat  over  Sot )0. 000, 000  are 
spent  for  candy  in  a  single  year  in  tlie  United  States.  New  York 
is  the  largest  candy-consuming  center  in  the  world.  According  to 
Prof.  Surface,  if  all  the  candy  consumed  in  that  city  in  one  year  had 
been  shi|)ped  in  on  a  railroad  it  would  have  taken  five  trains  of  candy 
per  week,  each  train  having  oO  cars  loaded  to  the  limit  with  the  con¬ 
fections.  Vi'iily  Xew  York  hath  a  “swi'ct  tooth,"  and  great  is  “  King 
Sugar’’  who  satisfieth  it.  Incidentally,  the  remainder  of  the  world 
also  consumes  much  candy,  but  the  needed  statistics  are  not  available. 
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N()'rill.\(l  is  iiKnv  coinmoii  tlian  takinji  too  inucli  for  jfranti'd. 

Phis  fault  is  discovcral)!**  in  most  of  the  a*ldresses.  |)am|)hlets, 
t)ooks,  and.  in  tieiu'ral,  in  all  inforinatorv  discussions  of  how 
to  ac<|niie  an  export  trade  with  Latin  America.  In  attem|)t- 
in<x  to  eov(‘r  the  subject  partieiilarlv  oiu' los(>s  sijrht  of  the  main  issm*. 
Details  of  ercalit .  t  ransi)ortation.  packing,  (pialities  and  styles  of  jioods. 
weijjhts  and  measnnvs.  tariffs  and  enstomhonse  recpiinmients  are  all 
important,  hnt  oidy  imi)ortant  in  eas(‘  the  fundamentals  an*  clearly 
nndersttuxl  and  appreciated  at  their  exact  value.  Amon<;  these  fnnda- 
mentalsthe  principal  one  is  the  economic  status  of  the  Am(*riean  mann- 
faetnrer  as  compared  with  the  like  status  of  the  mannfaetnrer  in  tin* 
eonntrieseompetinfifor  tin*  Latin-Ainericiin  trade.  In  plain,  the  |)ropo- 
sition  is  this  and  leave  Latin  America  entirely  out  of  the  (inestion 
in  eonsideriiif;  this  proposition  .Vn*  yon  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
<pialities  and  prices  with  the  leading;  mannfaetnrinj;  countries  ^  Ke- 
memher  that  yon  will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  Lnf'land. 
(h*rmany.  France,  and  tin*  r(*mainder  of  the  world,  and  it  is  your 
ability  to  mei't  this  competition  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole* 
matter.  If  y(»n  make  hats,  is  your  hat  as  »i;ood  and  can  it  he  sold  as 
cheaply,  without  r(*j;ard  to  tariff  or  tin*  prot(*ction  therennd(*r.  as  the 
hat  made*  in  Knreepe*^  If  yeni  e-an  ne»t  answer  this  epie*stie)n  aflirma- 
tively.  then  yeen  are*  meest  prethahly  enit  eef  the*  market  anel  epn*stie»ns 
e)f  pae*kin<;.  e-re*elit.  transpeertat ieeii.  e*te*..  ne*e*el  met  inte*re*st  yeen.  nnle*ss 
yeen  have*  seemceether  aelvantaiie*  tee  eeffer  the*  Latin  Amerie*an  pnre-haser 
whiedi  will  e*e)mpe*nsate*  fe)r  t  In*  elisael vantajie*  yeni  laleor  nneler  in  epiality 
eer  prie*e*.  'Phis  e*e)mpe*nsat  in<;  aelvantajie  may  !)e*  e*ln*aper  transpeerta- 
tiein.  anel.  so  far  as  Latin  Ann*rie*a  is  e*e>ne-e*r?n'el.  this  e*xists  eenly  in 
the*  e*ase*  e»f  tin*  ne*ar-l)y  e-e>nntrie*s  ('nha.  Me*xie*e).  and  perhaps  Cen¬ 
tral  Ame*rie*a  e)r  it  may  he*  a  matte*r  e)f  style*  Ann*rie*an  re*aely-maele* 
cletthin*;  has  te»  a  e*e*rtain  e*.xte*nt  ae*epiire*el  a  marke*t  in  Latin  America 
e*n  style*,  fit.  anel  finish  that  it  e-enilel  met  have  ae*epiire*el  een  prie'c  anel 
epiality  etr  it  may  he*  se>nn*  tariff  eliffe*re*nt ial  in  yeenr  faveer.  But  all 
e»f  the'se*  e*ase*s  are*  e*xe*e*|)t ional.  Orelinarily  the*  e-ennpensatin^  aelvan- 
taj^e*  eloe*s  not  e*xist.  Fr(*ipu*ntly  it  is  the*  other  way.  it  e*xists  in 
faveer  of  the*  Fnretpe*an.  d'he*  fninlamental  propetsit iem  is  epiality  anel 
prie-e*  feir  epiality. 

It  is  harelly  wenth  while*  feir  Ann*rie-an  niannfae*tnre*rs  tei  assume*  the* 
attitnile*.  witlnent  inve*sti<ratie)n.  that  the*y  e*an  mannfae*tnre*  e*ve*rythiti>' 
a  little*  he*tte‘r  than  e*ve*rv  e)the*r  e-enintry  e-an  anel  that  the*y  e-an  mann- 
factnre*  anvthin<;  just  as  e-heaply  as  the*  otln*r  e-onntrie*s  e-an.  'Phis  is 
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not  true.  As  a  mat  ten-  of  fact,  there  are  some  thinfjs  when'  10uro|)(' 
l)eats  us  in  the  question  of  skill,  just  as  there  are  some  thin<is  wlu're 
we  heat  Europe  iu  the  (piestion  of  skill.  'Phere  are  other  thinj^s 
wh(*re  Europe  Ix'ats  us  in  the  mattt'r  of  economic  factory  mana>;('ment . 
just  as  there  arc  some  things  wlu're  we  heat  them  in  the  matter  of 
economic  factory  mana>;ement ;  ami  it  is  well  that  we  should  undcr- 
stand  this  and  understand  it  clearly.  'Phe  writi'r  is  not  treatin'^  this 
subject  from  a  ])olitical  standpoint,  and  so  does  not  care  to  discuss 
the  question  of  factory  wa<jes,  •'|)auper  lahor,"  or  any  phase  of  the 
lahor-cost  ])roposition,  except  to  say  that  it  is  mon*  fn'quently  a 
matter  of  liij^h  or  low  skill  than  of  hijj;h  or  low  wa<;es. 

'Phe  first  question,  then,  for  any  American  manufacturer,  in  his 
iiuM'stifiation  of  the  jmssihilities  of  exportinsj;,  whether  to  Latin 
Anu'rica  or  elsewhere,  is  to  inform  himself  exactly  as  to  his  economic 
status  in  manufacturin*;.  The  hest  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to  Englaml, 
Erance,or(iermany,as  the  case  may  he,  and  acquire  the  information  at 
first  hand.  This  is  not  often  feasible,  hut  he  can  ai)ply  a  very  simple, 
although  rule  of  thumb,  method  of  arriving  at  the  facts  which  is  fairly 
adequate.  That  is  for  him  to  consider  the  Anu'iican  imports  in  his 
class  of  goods.  'Pake  an  example.  Supimse  he  is  manufacturing  a 
certain  felt  hat  which  he  sells  for  $20  a  dozen.  If  he  does  not  already 
know  the  facts,  let  him  iiupiin*  among  the  importers  of  foreign  felt 
hats  until  he  finds  about  the  grade  and  quality  of  hat  that  he  manu¬ 
factures.  Learn  at  what  price  that  hat  is  put  upon  this  market. 
Dt'duct  from  this  ])rice  the  amount  of  the  American  tariff  and  the 
transpoi'tation  and  insurance  charges.  Then,  if  the  resultant  price 
he  82(1  or  more,  he  can  he  quite  assured  that  he  can  meet  this  compe¬ 
tition  in  some  Latin  Ameriean  country.  But  if  he  finds  that  it  lx* 
greater  than  S2U,  the  contraiy  is  most  probably  true.  If  he  finds 
that  the  foreign  hat  is  laid  down  at  New  York  and  duty  paid  so 
as  actually  to  comjx'te  with  his  hat,  then  he  may  he  sure  that  he  is 
not  in  the  ganx*  at  all  so  far  as  exix)rtalion  of  his  product  to  Latin 
America  or  elsewhere  is  concerned. 

An  investigation  of  this  kind  to  he  worth  while  must  he  entirely 
free  from  antecedent  prejudice  and  have  no  taint  of  domestic  politics 
attached.  What  is  wanted  is  facts  and  not  arguments  for  or  against 
protection.  It  is  hest  to  discard  all  statements  and  tables  of  prices 
and  manufacturing  costs  prepared  by  experts  or  nonexperts  with  a 
view  of  basing  protection  or  fn'c  trade  arguments  thereon. 

Another  way  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  a 
most  satisfactory  way,  is  to  study  the  import  trade  of  Latin  America 
with  particular  reference  to  the  source  of  the  importations  in  order  to 
discover  what  are  the  lines  of  goods  in  which  the  Tnited  States  does 
actually  compete  successfully  with  Europe  in  that  trade.  If  it  is 
discovered  that  in  certain  lines  the  United  States  is  not  already  a 
serious  competitor  of  Europe,  then  it  is  a  fair  infen'iice  that  iu  these 
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linos  tho  rnitod  Statos  is  ooonoinically  woakor  or  loss  ooinpotoiit  Ilian 
I'Airopo.  If.  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  found  that  in  certain  other  linos 
tho  I’niti'd  Statos  is  a  serious  coinpi'titor,  or  is  driving  Europi'  from 
tho  field,  then  it  is  likewise  a  fair  inforonoo  that  tho  I’nitod  Statos  is 
in  those  linos  ooonomioally  as  strong  or  strongi'r  and  more  ooinpotont 
than  Europe.  Of  oourso.  in  all  of  this  no  aooount  is  taken  of  in¬ 
dividual  (liffonMioos.  One  exporter  may  suooood  when  another  has 
failed  and.  contrariwise,  one  may  fail  where  anotlier  has  succeeded. 
Nor  is  any  account  taken  of  those  lines  neglected  hy  rnitod  States 
exporters  and  in  which  no  intelligent  effort  has  la'on  made.  But  on 
the  whole  a  study  of  Latin  American  imjiorts  is  remarkalily  illuminat¬ 
ing  as  to  tli(‘  subject  of  United  States  elliciencv. 

As  illustrating  this  method  of  investigation,  let  us  take  one  Latin 
American  country  in  which  the  United  States  has  certain  trade 
advantages  over  Europe.  Let  us  take  Cuba  and  the  im|)orts  from  the 
United  Stati's  of  cotton  manufactures  and  of  iron  manufactures. 

Of  the  total  of  imports  into  (’uha  the  United  States  furnishes 
p(“r  cent  (l!)ld),  which  is  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
the  im|)orts  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  second  country  in  rank, 
and  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  Germany.  'Plu'  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  United  States  enjoys  in  the  Uuhan  trade,  and  which 
account  in  part  for  its  supremacy,  an*  a  20  percent  tariff  differential 
in  its  favor.  |)roximity,  conse(|uently  cheaper  transportation,  a  large 
number  of  Aim'ricans  in  ('uha,  and  commercial  connections  existing 
between  that  island  and  the  United  States  wliich  are  closer  than 
those  between  ('uha  and  any  other  country.  Vet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  in  tin*  ('uhan  imports  of  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof  we 
supply  only  a  very  little  over  20  per  cent,  about  one-half  of  what 
the  United  Kingdom  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  manufactures 
of  iron  ami  steel  we  supply  SO  per  cent  of  tlie  total  importations. 
In  silk  and  manufactures  th(*r(*of  we  supply  nearly  on(*-half,  hut  in 
cotton  and  its  manufactures  we  were  able  to  do  hut  little.  In 
knitted  cotton  tissues  we  supply  about  11  p(‘r  c(*nt,  whicli  is  not 
much  mori*  tlian  on<*-half  of  wliat  S|)ain  supplied  and  hut  little  over 
one-fourth  of  the  imports  from  France.  In  cotton  laces  the  im- 
[)orts  from  the  United  State's  was  .S4."),4.')0  out  of  a  total  of  SoDo.tiOO. 
In  thread  and  yarn  we  supplit'd  .S.41,470  out  of  a  total  of  lu'arly 
.S4.4(l,()()().  Only  in  n'ady-made*  clothing  were  we  able  to  hold  our 
own  in  cotton  manufactures.  ll(*re  considcraleh*  more*  tlian  half 
of  the*  imports  were  from  the*  United  States. 

L('t  us  consiilc'r,  th(*n,  what  tlie  ('uhan  situation  in  manufactures 
of  cotton  disclosc's.  If  in  ('uha,  with  a  21)  per  cent  tarilf  did'erential 
in  our  favor,  American  ceetton  manufacturers  aie*  not  ahh*  to  make 
s(*rious  lu'adway,  how  is  it  possileh*  for  tin*  sann*  class  of  goods  to 
make  hi'adway  in  South  Anu'iica,  wlu're  w(*  liave*  no  advantages  in 
our  favor  and,  in  fact,  have*  soim^  slight  disadvantages?  Fortu- 
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Diitc'ly  for  th(‘  riiited  States  as  a  luanufacturinj;  country  there  are 
not  many  industries  economically,  as  eompanal  with  I'^nrope,  si>. 
weak  as  the  cotton  industry.  4'here  are  many  other  lines  in  which, 
even  witli  soim*  handicap  and  with  no  advanta<;e,  we  have  Ix'cn 
able  to  attain  the  first  position  in  countries  as  far  nmiote  as  Ar<;('ntina, 
rrn<;nav,  ('hile,  and  Brazil.  In  fact,  it  may  he  said  generally  that 
most  of  onr  industries  are  at  least  on  an  economic  parity  with  those 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  of  them  onr  economic  |)osition  is  much 
the  l)ett(‘r. 

Another  fundamental  proposition  which  is  often  misunderstood  is 
the  tariff  position.  Primarily  the  tariff  (piestion.  unlike  the  cost  and 
<piality  (piestion  which  we  have  been  eonsiderini;,  ihx's  not  enter  into 
the  proposition  as  to  wliether  we  can  compete'  with  Enroiie  or  not. 
'I'he  Latin  American  tariff  (puestion  (outside  of  ('nba  and  in  a  lesser 
(h'jiree  Brazil)  is  a  (pu'stion  whetlier  any  forei>;n  country  tin? 
Tnitc'd  State's.  Enjfland,  France,  or  other  can  enter  this  particular 
fie'lel,  and  if  so,  under  what  eomlitions.  Here'  we  have  the  rever.se  of 
onr  own  tariff  epie'stion.  Before'  considerinjr  this  a  word  further  about 
('nba  and  Brazil.  In  ('nba  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  I'nited 
State's  applie's  j'em'rallv  and  acts  in  two  ways  first,  to  jiive  an 
advantajie  to  the  rniteel  State's  over  other  eonntrie's,  and,  second,  to 
the  exte'iit  of  the  re'dnetion  to  enable  the  rnited  .State's  to  compete 
with  the  Cuban  manufacturer.  In  Brazil,  on  a  very  limited  nnmbe'r 
of  article's,  the  I'nited  .State's  has  a  like  advantajje  as  in  ('nba,  and 
this  differe'iitial  in  onr  favor  works  the  same  way.  It  will  not  be 
mx'e'ssarv  to  refer  to  tlie  epie'stion  of  differential  a<i;ain. 

No  Enro|)e'an  country  whatever,  in  any  Latin  American  country, 
enjoys  any  tariff  differential  in  its  favor.  'Phere  is  no  aelvanta<;e  to 
Fnj'land,  Kranee,  (lermany,  or  any  other  country  in  any  Latin 
Ame'rican  (‘onntrv  in  tlie  matter  of  tariffs  which  the  I'nited  State's 
doe's  not  |)osse'ss.  Let  this  be'  understood. 

The  epie'stion,  then,  is  a  epie'stion  as  betwee'ii  all  forei<;n  manu- 
faeturers,  those  of  tlu'  rnited  State's  included,  and  the  elonu'stie 
manufaeture'r  within  the  country.  Are  the'  tariff  rate's  so  adjusted 
that  tlie  foieijriier  is  e'liminate'd  or,  if  not  ('liminated,  <;re'atly  re¬ 
stricted  in  the'  fie'lel  (  'I'o  understaiid  this  proposition  it  is  iieee'ssarv 
to  eoiiside'f  three  phase's  thereof:  First,  the'  amount  of  the  duty 
itself;  se'coiid,  the'  e'ceuiomic  status  of  the  industry,  supposin*;  the 
same  to  e'xist,  which  the  tariff  is  de'si^ned  to  profe'ct;  and,  third,  the 
('fleet  of  the'  taiiff  on  line's  of  troods  in  which  there'  is  no  e()m|)e'tin<i 
donu'stie  industry. 

'Pile'  first  two  phase's  may  be'  eonsidere'd  tojje'the'r.  In  some  of  the' 
Latin  .Vine'iican  eountrie's,  and  Brazil  is  pe'ihaps  the  le'adinj;  exixuient 
of  this  ide'ii.  an  effort  has  be'cii  made  to  build  up  donie'stie  industrie's 
throufrh  a  prote'ctive'  tariff,  (le'iie'rally  spi'iikin*'.  the'se  industrie's 
have  be'e'ii  te'xtile  manufacture's,  boots,  shoe's,  and  other  le'iither 
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mamifactuivs,  funuture  making,  inatclu's,  roady-madc  clothing, 
laans,  wines,  and  otlicr  lic|uors.  and  a  few  otlicrs.  In  most  of  those 
indnstrii's  the  domestic  factory  uses  imported  raw  material,  and 
for  practically  none  of  the  industries  are  there  in  the  countries  what 
may  he  called  the  feetling  industries  to  supply  ])artly  or  wholly 
(inished  matei'ial.  'Fhe  economic  result  of  this  condition  can  he 
nanlily  seen.  l..atin  American  factory  costs  generally  ar<'  much  above 
the  like  costs  in  the  Tinted  States  or  Europe,  ('onseipiently,  a  rate 
of  duty  which  would  he  prohihitive  in  the  United  States  or  France 
is  not  prohihitive  in  the  Latin  American  country.  Fnrtln'rmore, 
the  manufacturing  industries,  while  sometimes  intensely  developed, 
are  not  hroadly  developed,  ami  conseipu'iitly  the  compi'ting  lines 
are  limited  in  number.  While  no  one  can  deny  that  Brazil  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  have  made  great  strides  in  manufacturing 
for  domestic  supply,  yet  neither  Brazil  nor  any  other  country  of 
Latin  America  would  he,  from  a  French,  Clerman,  English,  or  North 
American  standpoint,  considered  a  manufacturing  country,  even 
though  it  might  he  so  considered  from  its  own  standpoint.  A  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  can  never  he  such  unless  there  he  the  thing  to  la*  jirotected, 
the  particular  industry  existing  in  the  country  and  ]>roducing  the 
character  of  goods  demanded  by  the  consumer.  No  matter  what  it 
he  called,  protective  or  otherwise,  the  duty  is  in  reality  not  protective 
unless  the  domestic  manufacturer  makes  the  goods  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Of  couise  the  duty,  if  excessively  high,  mav  he  prohihitive, 
and  it  is  often  restrictive,  hut  it  is  not  protective  unless  the  under¬ 
lying  conditions  exist. 

In  the  third  case,  where  there  is  no  thought  of  protection  hecausi' 
I  of  no  domestic  industry  and  no  pietiaise  of  any,  the  tariff  duty  is 

always  a  revenue  duty  and  can  he  nothing  else.  In  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  nine-tenths  of  all  the  actual  or  ])rosj)ectiv(“ 
imports  fall  within  this  third  class.  In  many  of  the  countries  all 
im|)orts  are  within  this  class,  since  there  is  no  domestic  manu¬ 
facture. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  in(|uirv  received  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  from  persons  beginning  to  investigate  the  export  proposition  is. 
“What  is  the  tariff  duty  on  my  line  of  goods  T’  Sometimes  the 
(pierv  is  coupled  with  the  statement  tliat  tlie  inquirer  wishes  to  know 
these  rates  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  can  enter  tlu*  Latin 
American  field  or  not.  (Questions  of  this  kind  are  the  despair  of 
the  tariff  expert.  No  intcdligent  answer  can  he  made  to  a  (juestion 
such  as  “What  are  the  duties  on  cotton  goods,”  or  on  steel  and 
iron  goods,  or  on  tools,  even  when  asked  as  to  a  single  country,  and 
when  asked  as  to  20  countries  (it  must  he  remembered  that  there  are 
20  Latin  American  countries),  the  proposition  becomes  absolutely 
impossible.  To  estimate  the  duty  on  a  single  article  when  its  weight, 
quality,  style  of  packing,  and  value  are  accurately  known,  and  in  a 
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single  country,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  tlifiiculty  and  at  the  best  is 
merely  an  opinion  whicli  may  or  may  not  coincide  witli  the  opinion 
of  the  appraiser  at  tlie  port  where  the  goods  are  received.  To 
answi'r  general  (piestions  as  to  rates  of  duty  on  whole  lines  of  goods  is 
im|)ossihle.  But  it  is  not  alone  this  particular  phase  that  makes  the 
tariff  expert  despair.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  man  asking  the  question 
has  not  the  first  rudimentary  idea  of  what  the  Latin  American  tariff 
means  to  him  as  an  exporter.  Tlie  (piestioner  is  looking  at  the  matter 
entirely  from  the  domestic  standpoint  and  considers  it  as  identical 
with,  or  at  least  akin  to,  the  proposition  of  how  the  Lnited  States  tariff 
affects  his  manufactures  and  his  sales  within  the  Tnited  States. 
He  thinks  that  knowledge  of  this  character  can  he  of  service  when 
applied  to  the  Latin  American  tariff.  Nothing  could  he  less  true. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  Latin  American  tariff 
operates  entirely  as  a  revenue  tariff  and,  as  stated  above,  applies  to 
imports  from  all  countries  alike.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  American  exporter  what  the  exact  rate  of  duty  he.  The 
custom  of  trade  in  Latin  America  is  not  to  buy  “duty  paid”  hut 
for  each  importer  to  attend  to  Ins  own  customhouse  payments. 
It  is  only  in  the  one  hundredth  case  that  the  duty  becomes  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  foreign  exjmrter,  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  the  rate  of  the  duty  is  always  a  secondary  proposition  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  status  of  the  Latin  American  domestic  and  competing 
production.  The  first  iiuiuiry  therefore  in  this  one  liundredth  case 
should  he  “What  is  the  status  of  the  competing  domestic  production 
as  compared  with  tlie  status  of  my  production  here,”  and  second, 
“Is  the  tariff  iluty,  in  case  the  production  in  reality  he  competing,  so 
high  as  to  exclude  or  seriously  restrict  my  goods  from  the  market?” 
A  little  study  of  this  proposition  may,  and  most  often  will,  disclose 
the  fact  that  tlie  duty,  though  liigh,  is  not  exclusive  and  only  to  a 
limited  ih'gree  restrictive. 

It  must  he  rememhered  tliat  in  the  Latin  American  countries, 
taken  as  a  wlioli',  the  jirincijile  source  of  (lovermnent  revenue  is  from 
import  duties.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  that  these  duties  he  proliiliitive.  It  remains  true  that  in 
Latin  America  the  protective  idea  has  gone  far  in  advance  of  the 
industries  to  hi*  protected.  This  is  also  true  in  the  United  States 
and  is  true  in  all  coimlries  adopting  the  protective  tariff  idea. 

To  sum  up  the  tariff  position,  then,  in  a  few  words,  it  is  this: 
In  iK'arly  all  cases  the  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff  and  need  not  concern 
the  foreign  ex|)orter  at  all.  In  many  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  he 
a  protective  tariff  the  economic  bases  of  protection  do  not  exist,  and 
so  it  becomes  again  a  rmenue  tariff.  In  the  very  few  cases  where 
the  economic  condition  for  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff  exists 
the  duties  are  giaierally  so  high  as  to  he,  not  protective,  hut  pro¬ 
hibitive. 


RECEPTION  OF  MINISTER 
FROM  SALVADOR  /. 

PKESIDKXT  WOODROW  WILSON  ollicially  mvivod  Sr.  Dr. 

RiifiU'l  Zaldivar  as  tlic  duly  accn'ditcd  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minislc'r  Plcnipoti'nliary  of  tho  Kc'public  of  Salvador  to 
llu'  I’nitud  States  on  Tliursday,  A])ril  JO,  lOlo.  Tlu*  ren'p- 
tion  took  place  at  the  Wliiti'  House.  In  present injj  his  letters  of 
ered(‘ne('.  Miiiister  Zaldivar  expressed  tlu*  liope  tliat  his  mission  mijiht 
find  tlu“  eoopt'ration  of  the  I’nited  States  in  tlie  ‘‘pursuit  of  tlie 
noble  Paji  American  ideal”  of  international  peace'.  President  Wilson 
re[)lied  a])propriat(*lv  to  the  Minister’s  remarks. 

Eoll(»\vin<;  is  tin*  Ministi'r’s  speech: 

Most  Kx(  i;llent  I’|{Esii)Knt:  1  have  tlic  honor  to  pre.-oiit  to  Voar  Kxcelleiu  y  tlie 
letters  of  recall  of  my  preih'cessor,  toiretlier  with  the  autojrraph  letti-r  which  accredits 
me  ill  the  hiirh  ollice  of  Kiivoy  Extraordinary  and  .Minister  I’leniiiotentiary  of  .Salva¬ 
dor  m>ar  tlie  (iovernment  of  the  t'nited  .States  of  America. 

It  has  heen  my  ttovernment’s  desire  constantly  to  maintain  the  soundnes.s  of  the 
di|domatic  relations  that  have  always  existed  hetwec'ii  tlu*  two  Heiiuhlics  on  a  fiMit'iis: 
of  tlu*  most  frank  and  cordial  intercourse,  and  it  has  therefore  jiromjitly  invested  me 
with  the  character  of  di]ilomatic  represeiitativi*  near  Your  Excellency's  worthy 
<  iovernnu'iit. 

Xothini:  can  he  more  yratifyinc  to  me  than  the  nii.ssioii  of  jieace  and  trood  friend- 
shi]i  with  which  1  have  he(*n  intrusted,  ami  .so  that  it,  may  jirove  heneficial  to  the 
two  countries  let  me  cherish  the  hojie  that  1  shall  (ind  with  the  (iovernment  yon  so 
Worthily  direr-t  the  most  henevolent  and  efiicacious  eoojieration  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
iiohlo  I’an  .\nierican  ideal  that  measures  the  jirosperity  and  airfirandi/emeiit  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  hy  hrinirinc  their  peojdes  and  ( iovernments  closer  tofiether 
in  order  that  they  join  in  the  ^Taml  undertaking  of  international  jx'ace  and  rule  of 
ri^'lit  amon<_'  the  countries  which  form  the  conimnnity  y;overned  hy  the  .\nierican 
]iuldic  law.  whose  principles  are  infused  w  ith  the  mutual  respect  of  the  peojiles  and 
the  .sentiments  of  justice  and  fraternity  which  are.  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  contemjio- 
raiu'ous  civili/.ation. 

I  take  at  the  same  time  "reat  jileasure  in  di.scharirinc  the  very  jiarl  iciilar  duty  w  ith 
which  I  am  chariri'd  hy  the  IVesident  of  (he  Kepiihlic  of  Salvador,  that  of  .salutim; 
you  in  his  name,  offerintr  to  you  the  earnest  wishes  formulated  hy  the  Salvadorean 
jieople  and  <  iov<*rnnient.  through  me.  for  the  ever-}rrow  ini;  I'ontinualion  of  the  ]iroi;re.ss 
and  airirrandizi'ment  of  thejrreat  .\nierican  people. 

In  response  President  Wilson  said: 

.Mr.  Mimstku:  It  affords  me  much  jileasure  to  receive  from  you  the  aulo<;ra|)h  letter 
of  llis  Excellency  the  President  of  Salvador,  accreditinj,*  you  as  the  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  .Minister  Pleiiiiiotentiary  of  the  (iovernment  of  Salvador  near  (hat  of 
the  I'niled  .States  and  to  recoi;nize  you  as  such.  I  also  accejit  from  your  hands  (he 
letter  recallitii;  your  |>redeces,sor,  whose  .stay  anionj;  tis  is  afrreeahly  remenihered. 

I  Warmly  ajijirovi*  the  hi';h  as|)irations  atid  ideals  for  the  harmotiious  develojimeiit 
rif  the  de.stinv  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisjihere.  so  well  <  .X|>res.sed  hy  you,  which  are 
(;.')() 
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alsi)  sluirt‘(l  by  the  (biveniini'ut  and  pooplo  of  (lie  United  States;  and  1  ydadly  pledjre 
to  you  iny  constant  earnest  cooperation  in  advancing  measures  for  avertinij  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  war  and  extendin>r  the  blessinf's  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  have  already 
rec(!iv(‘d  the  serious  consideration  of  the  stati'smen  of  our  two  countries,  as  evidtuiced 
by  the  treaty  lookinj;  to  the  advancement  of  the  cattse  of  peace  recently  si<;ned 
between  the  United  State's  and  Salvador. 

1  am  confident  that  your  present  mission  will  result  in  renderinj;  still  stron<;er  the 
"ood  understandite^  and  friendly  relations  which  so  happily  subsist  between  our 
(iovernments  and  which  I  and  the  (Jovernment  and  jieople  of  tlu'  United  States 
value  so  his'hly  and  will  do  our  utmost  to  jireserve  and  increase. 

1  shall  be  elad  to  have  yoti  communicate  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Sal¬ 
vador  tny  thanks  for  his  "ood  wi.shes.  which  I  fully  reciprocate,  and  my  hope  for  the 
success  and  hapjiiness  of  his  jieople  and  hitn.self. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  ojiportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  wish  that  you  may  find  your 
residence  at  this  capital,  to  which  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you.  entirely  agreeable. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES.  V 


Paraguay  and  Its  Possibilities  as  a  Market,  iti  the  Marcli  miinht'r 
of  'Phe  Atnericiis,  is  ati  account  of  a  rccout  trip  made  hvMr.  M.  Drew 
(’iirrel,  tlie  cointuercial  reju’eseiitative  of  the  Buenos  Aires  brancli 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  to  study  the  trade  situation 
in  Paraguay.  Mr.  Carrel  gives  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
t(tpogrji])hy  and  resources  of  the  country,  of  its  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  its  cities  ttiid  towns,  and  its  agricultural  and  conimercial  possi- 
hilities,  including  statistical  information  relative  thereto.  'Phe  gist 
of  the  descrijttive  niatter  may  he  found  in  the  ftdlowing  suinniarv. 

'Pile  only  jiractical  routes  of  access  to  the  country,  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  tigricnltural  regions  of  South  America,  are  the  river  and 
the  railwiiy  running  from  Buenos  Aires,  a  thousaml  miles  away,  if 
Asuncion  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  republic,  be  taken  as  the 
traveler’s  destimttion.  'Phere  is  direct  connoction  between  Buenos 
.\ires,  viit  the  Argent itie  Central.  Entre-Kiiis,  and  Paraguayan 
Centfiil  Bailways.  :ind  Asuncion.  'Phrough  trains  leave  once  a  week 
each  way.  'Phe  International  'Prain  leaves  Buenos  Aires  every 
Friday  at  d  ]).  m.  It  consists  of  an  engine  and  UJ  cars,  including 
lirst  tind  second  cltiss  coaches,  compartment  sleeping  cars,  and  a 
diner,  and  it  makes  the  trip  to  Asuncion  in  o')  hours.  'Phe  railway 
traverses  the  vtist  Argentine  plain  nntil  it  nears  the  Parana  River, 
Partiguay's  southern  boundary,  when  it  jienet rates  rolling  country 
and  tifter  crossing  into  Ptiritgnay  enters  a  land  broken  by  low  forest- 
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covered  hills  into  hroatl  ferlilo  valleys.  'I'liere  are  ex])anses  of  "raz¬ 
ing  land  along  the  entire  route. 

Oil'  from  Jluenos  Aires  betimes,  tlie  train  arrives  at  Zarate  early 
in  the  evening,  some  60  miles  uj)  country  where  the  e.xpanse  of  the 
Uiver  Plate  has  narrowed  into  the  Parana.  Here  all  except  the 
engine  is  run  on  to  a  huge  iron  ferryboat  f»»r  a  four-hour  voyage  u]) 
ami  across  the  River  to  Ihicuy  on  the  eastern  shore.  Nearly  all  day 
Saturday  is  s])ent  journeying  tlmmgh  the  ilat  country  of  Entre-Rios. 
'I'lie  orange  groves  increase,  with  here  and  there  tobacco  lields,  giving 
way  as  the  tropics  are  neared  to  numerous  royal  palm  trees. 

Posadas,  the  last  station  in  Argentina,  is  reached  and  the  train  is 
again  run  upon  a  large  ferryboat  and  carried  across  the  upper  ])art 
of  the  Parana  River  to  Encarnacion  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 
rhe  level  of  the  deck  of  the  ferry  is  some  l.j  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
roadbed,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  it  is  necessary  to  htwer  and 
raise  the  trains  down  and  uj)  an  incline  by  means  of  cables  and  steam 
winches  to  the  proper  level.  After  running  over  a  switch-back  on 
the  Paraguay  side.  Encarnacion  is  reached,  some  l.jO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

All  through  Paraguay  to  Asuncion  the  road  runs  across  vast  tracts 
of  luxurious  grazing  land,  broken  here  and  then*  by  lines  of  low, 
timber-covered  hills.  Buildings  and  other  evhlences  of  development 
are  few  and  far  between,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  one  is  imjm'ssed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  ample  room  there  for 
thousands  of  home-seeking  immigrants  from  the  congested  districts 
of  Europe,  who  would  find  an  agreeable  climate  and  soil  fertile  and 
extensive  enough  to  feed  not  oidy  tlnunselves  but  many  of  the  other 
iidiabitants  of  the  world. 

Timber  is  so  plentiful  in  the  Paraguayan  country  that  the  railways 
us(‘  it  for  fuel.  At  every  railway  station  are  huge  logs  and  s((uar(*d 
timlxTs  ready  for  shipment.  On  the  hillsides  where  clearings  have 
b(‘(‘n  made,  as  well  as  in  the  bottom  lands,  besides  the  rich  grass,  th<^ 
<-orn,  th(*  alfalfa,  and  the  tobacco,  healthy  sugar  cane  is  seen. 

Arriving  at  Asuncion  at  <S  p.  in.  Sunday,  tin*  train  runs  into  a  larg(‘ 
U'rminal  station  which,  tbough  modern  in  a|)pcarance,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  railway  station  built  in  South  America.  A  British  enginei'r 
constructi'd  it  about  .50  years  ago,  and  the  girders  and  otlu'r  parts  of 
th(‘  framework,  wbich  at  a  hasty  glance  om*  would  say  are  iron,  are  in 
fact  wood  that  is  as  sound  to-day  as  when  tin*  building  was  erected. 

'rransportation  from  Buenos  Airi's  to  Asuncion  and  otlu'r  parts  of 
Paraguay  is  also  afforded  by  tlu*  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivi'rs,  two 
of  the  great  waf(‘rways  of  the  world,  'riiesi*  stnaims  are  navigable 
for  river  craft  of  considcrabb*  sizi*  for  a  distance  of  2,.5()()  mih's.  In 
fornu'r  yi'ars  a  large  part  of  tlu^  inifiort  and  (‘X|)ort  trade  with  foreign 
(•((untrics  was  carrieil  on  by  oc(*an  vi'ssels  that  went  up  as  far  as 
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Asuncion,  l)nt  in  recent  years,  since  ocean  caniers  have  <;ro\vn  to 
<jreat  size,  foreign  merchandise  and  Paraguayan  products  are  traiis- 
shij)ped  to  and  from  the  riv(*r  boats  at  linenos  Ainvs  and  Montevideo. 
The  navigation  het\v(‘en  tlu'sc*  two  ))orts  and  Asnneion  is  carried  on 
hy  several  lines  of  stcaimers. 

Navigation  of  the  npp(‘r  Paraguay,  to  ('ornmha  and  Matto  (Irosso, 
far  in  the  Brazilian  interior,  is  carried  on  hy  a  nnmhc'r  of  smaller 
sid<‘-whecl  st(‘amers,  of  6  to  7  feet  draft.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  (’o. 
ojK'rates  a  line  between  Montevideo  and  (’ornmba,  with  two  or  three 
sailings  per  month,  according  to  the  amount  of  availabh*  freiglit. 

Asnneion  is  an  important  port  for  river  mov(Mn('nts.  'Phe  larger 
vessels  from  tlie  River  Plat('  bring  their  cargoes  to  Asnneion,  wlience 
merchandise  is  taken  overland  or  transhi|)ped  in  smaller  boats  for 
])oints  farther  nj)  the  river.  Although  it  is  a  rivc'r  port,  over  a 
tlionsand  miles  from  tlie  seacoast,  tin*  size  and  number  of  large 
v(‘ssels  at  the  dock,  or  at  anclior  awaiting  tlndr  turn  to  go  to  the  docks, 
and  the  many  smaller  craft,  as  well  as  the  large  and  commodions  har¬ 
bor,  give  it  mnch  tin*  appearance  of  a  seaport. 

'Pile  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  almost  comph'tcdy  surrounded  by 
water,  being  bounded  on  nearly  all  sides  l)y  tlu'  great  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay  or  their  tributaries,  wliich  fnrnisli  trans])ortation  to 
many  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  provide  abundant  irrigation 
and  ad('(piat(‘  drainage.  Tlie  soil  is  typiiailly  fertile,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  red  clay  inixial  with  siidiciimt  sand  to  make  it 
])orons.  and  covined  with  ricli  alluvial  deposits.  'Plu'  area  of  the 
country  is  estimatial  at  about  170, 000  stpiare  inih's,  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  tlie  Paraguay  River.  The  sontheasti'in  part, 
which  is  inclosed  by  tin*  livers  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Apa,  contains 
most  of  the  white  jiopnlation.  'Phe  northwestern  jiart,  known  as  the 
(Iran  ('haco,  is  inhabitial  mostly  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
contains  vast  (‘.xpanses  of  grazing  land  and  immi'iisi*  forests  awaiting 
exploitation.  'Phe  resources  of  the  sontln'iisti'ni  si'ction  alone, 
howi'ver,  are  snlliciimt  to  engagi'  tin*  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
for  many  years  to  comi'.  It  is  estimated  that  tlu*  country  has  about 
1. 000, 000  inhabitants,  and  th(‘  (lovi'niment  has  beiMi  encouraging  im¬ 
migration  as  mnch  as  jiossible.  Immigrants  who  have  settled  in  the 
country  have  done  well,  espi'cially  those  from  Lnropi'. 

'Phe  climate  is  a  happy  medium  betweiMi  tc'inperate  and  trojiical, 
till'  average  temperatnn'  being  70°  F.  Summer  Ix'gins  in  October 
and  lasts  until  March;  winter  starts  in  April  and  lasts  until  nearly 
till'  end  of  Sejitember,  with  an  av(*rage  tmiiperatun'  of  64°.  Rarely 
have  there  been  frosts  and  on  few  occasions  has  tin*  th(>rmometer 
r(“gister(‘d  as  low  as  24°. 

Asnneion,  with  about  80,000  inbabitants,  is  the  capital  and  principal 
business  city  of  the  Re|)nblic.  It  is  about  S.^O  mill's  north  of  Buenos 


(•oiiit<'>V  of  I.eslii-'s  lllil^lriilcil  Wi  cklv. 

SUMMIT  UK  MOUNT  KUBIDOUX,  CAl,. 

Koiicath  a  lionip  i)f  blue  o'crspread  with  opalescent  hues  breakiii!'  into  a  ruddy  t:low  atop  the  purpled  mountain  peaks;  with  the  pale  moon  vet  aKlinuner  and  tlie  ulorious 
eiruliience  of  the  sun  about  to  burst  forth  from  his  nittht  rest  in);  place,  7,0(K)  or  8,U(M)  i)il);rims  from  every  corner  of  the  world  will  bow  their  heads  in  worship,  lift  tlicir  voices 
in  unison,  and  praise  the  risen  Christ  on  Easter  morn.  Before  a  shrine  set  upon  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  rujiged  heights  of  California— Mount  Ifubidou.v,  in  Ifivinside 
County— this  service  will  be  tield.  CKatlierine  T.  von  Blou  in  Eeslie’s  Illustrated  Weckly'of  Apr.  1,  191.5.) 
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Aires,  and  is  located  upon  a  l)ay-sliaped  enlarj'einent  of  the  Para<>:uay 
River,  about  2‘,  miles  lonj;  and  1  mile  \vid(‘,  which  affords  ample 
shelter  and  accommodation  for  many  vessels.  Being  at  tlie  head  of 
navigation  for  the  larger  river  steamers,  and  the  place  of  trans¬ 
shipment  for  points  farther  north,  as  well  as  the  ])lace  from  which  the 
principal  highways  and  trails  into  tl\e  interior  diverge,  it  is  a  center 
of  commercial  activity.  It  is  the  terminus  of  tin*  railway  from  tlie 
south.  It  has  four  hanks,  numerous  industrial  |)lants,  including 
sawmills,  ship  repair  and  huilding  yards,  soaj)  and  candle  factories, 
shoe  and  cigar-making  establishments,  two  breweries,  and  many  pre¬ 
tentious  wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  Inuises. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  are  locat(‘d 
either  on  the  C'entral  Paraguayan  Railway  (»r  on  the  Paraguay 
River.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Encarnacion,  at  tin'  southern 
boundary  of  the  Republic  where  the  railway  trains  are  ferric'd  aci-oss 
from  Argentina.  It  has  about  10,000  iidiabitants.  Tlie  principal 
industries  of  the  district  are  grazing,  timber  cutting,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  yerba  mate.  Encarnacion  is  a  port  of  entry  and  is  tlie 
distributing  point  for  the  southern  portion  of  Paraguay. 

Idle  town  of  Paraguay,  north  of  Encarnacion  on  the  railway,  has 
a  population  of  about  11,000,  and  is  local (‘d  in  a  rich  cattle  and  timber 
region.  Luque,  a  town  of  14,000  inhabitants,  a  short  distance  from 
Asuncion,  is  in  a  district  from  which  tobacco  and  miscellaneous 
argicultural  products  and  alcohol  come,  d'he  other  places  along  the 
railway  range  in  sizi'  from  shipping  points  for  large  estates  to  small 
communities  more'  or  less  intc'rested  in  grazing,  agriculture,  and  tim¬ 
ber  cutting. 

On  the  Paraguay’  River  from  south  to  north  among  the  pbwa's  of 
importance  may  be  mentioned  Pilar,  with  about  7,000  inhabitants. 
Xorth  of  Asuncion  is  Villa  Hayes,  with  a  population,  including  that 
in  the  adjacent  country,  of  30,000.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  country.  The  ju-incipal 
industries  are  grazing  and  agriculture,  including  a  cane-sugar  mill 
and  a  distillery.  Farther  north  on  the  river  is  another  cattle  dis¬ 
trict  in  Concepcion,  having  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  where 
there  are  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Asuncion. 

Easter  Service  on  Mount  Rubidoux  is  the  translated  title  of  a  review 
appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  tin*  Monthly  Bulletin  for  May, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  Engli.sh  version: 

Before  a  shrine  set  upon  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  rugg(ul  heights  of 
California,  Mount  Rubidoux,  a  nunarkable  service  is  annually  held. 
Last  year  6,000  persons  participated,  and  this  year  the  throng  was 
even  greater.  This  dramatic  Easter  service  recognizes  no  creed. 
Persons  of  every  sect  gatlier  tln^e  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cross  and  the 


fourlehy  of  I.C'-Ho’s  IlhiMlnttod  Woi-kly. 

I-AST  YKAK’S  (  ItUWJ)  AT  TllK  MOUNT  KUIJIDOUX  KASTKK  SKKVU’K 

I.asl  year  ij.iJOO  persons  iiarlieijiated.  Tliis  Urainatie  Easier  service  recognizes  no  creed.  I’orsons  of  every  seel  nattier  Itiere  at  tlie  fool  of  tlio  cross,  and  Itio  siiiiiilo.liul  iiiiprcssive 

words  delivered  strike  a  syinpatlietic  cliord  in  every  liunian  tieart. 
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siinpU*  but  iinpivssivc^  worils  (lolivorcil  strike  a  sympatlietic  clionl  iti 
every  heart.  Practically  every  civilized  country  is  rt'preseuted 
in  the  pictures<|ue  assenihlage  at  the  break  of  day  on  Kaster  luornin”;. 

Accordin*'  to  Katherine  T.  Von  lllou’s  account  of  tlie  cercMiiony. 
published  in  the  April  1,  Ihlo,  lunnlxu-of  Leslie's  Wcx'kly  (X<‘\v  Vorki. 
on  the  Saturday  ni<;ht  before  East(‘r  the  city  (tf  Uivi'rside  is  astir  witli 
tlie  hustle  of  jirejiaration,  for  it  nestles  aiuonj;  tlie  (•ranju's  and  nia^- 
nolias  in  the  valley  hel(*\v  Mount  Rid)idonx.  All  the  hotids  and 
apartment  houses  and  even  jirivate  lunnes  ai(*  filled,  ami  liundreds 
of  automobiles  slij)  down  the  hntad  avenm^s  to  (juiet  s|)ots,  there  to 
await  the  approach  of  dawn,  for  a  wonderful  windinji  automohde 
road  leads  up  the  mountain.  At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  bugler 
from  the  (ilonw(»od  Mission  Inn  thrilled  the  air  with  his  clear  notes 
and  the  call  was  answerc'd  wherever  it  reacluxl.  'Phe  city  was  almost 
instantly  awake. 

Then  the  pilgrims  gathered  from  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  t(»wn. 
Many  made  the  ascent  on  foot,  even  some  that  wen*  very  old  hut  who 
wished  to  keep  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  thing  alive.  And  thi>re  wiM'e 
(•arriages  and  old  Spanish  carretas  and  c<)untless  autmnohiles  — 
in  truth  nearly  every  variety  of  vehicle  in  that  motley  procession. 
They  moved  up  the  steej)  paths  and  tortuous  twisting  way  in  tin 
glimmering  dawn, sihmtly,  reverently.  Some  followed  the  narrow  trails, 
jiressing  through  the  close-hanging  brush,  fragant  with  the  sweet  sage*. 
Others  chose  the  wiih'r  walks,  while  yet  others,  the  automohilists  and 
thos(‘  in  carriages,  followed  the  o-mile  drive  which  circle's  boldly 
upward,  edging  closer  to  tlu*  cliff  as  it  ajiproaches  the  summit  witli 
terrifying  turns  and  ('ver-sharpening  curves.  Early  though  tlu'V  we're, 
the'se  pe'eiple  frenn  Kiversiele.  tlie'v  found  lunielre'ds  alie'ad  of  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Tlie'se'  liael  come  freun  otlu'r  citie's  ami  towns 
within  a  hunelre'il  mile's,  many  trave'liug  all  the  moe)nht  night  t(t  reaedi 
the  shrine  by  elaybre'ak. 

As  the  suidight  slipped  acreess  the'  range's,  glorifying  the'  pe'aks  anel 
turning  from  silver  te»  aure'eite'  e'ven  the  mighty,  snow-e-apped  Mount 
San  Antonio,  2  mile's  liigh,  the  bugle'  jigain  burst  fe»rth.  'Phe'  strains  of 
“The  Hedy  City"  floate'd  through  the'  air,  ami  the  veeie-e's  of  the'  multi- 
tuele^  we're'  raise'el  as  one'.  The'  words  |)uls('el  far  e»ut  e)ve'r  the'  gri'e'ii 
valle'v,  rc'ae-hing  through  the'  mountiiin  pass,  and  we're'  wafte'd  into 
the'  ele'e'pe'r  myste'iie's  eef  the'  ciinyeuis,  startling  the  wilel  e're'iiture's. 

Again  the'  vetie-e's  eef  that  beest  we'ie'  as  ii  gre'iit  seuieu'euis  eirgein  eis 
the'  weerels  eef  “In  the'  Creess  eef  Chi’ist  I  Cdeery’’  jee'iie't reite'el  the'  uppe'r 
stillne'ss.  'Phe'  singing  wees  le'el  by  tniine'e!  e-beuiste'is  from  Ke'elbmels, 
iinel  afte'iwarels  the'  ceuie-eeurse'  re'e-ite'el  in  unisein  the'  Leuel’s  pniye'r. 
Oeh's  we're'  ree-ite'el  anel  hymns  sung  by  a  tiiiine'el  nnile'  e-beuiis,  fed- 
leewe'el  by  pniye'fs  jinel  se-riptural  re'aelings  by  e  le'rgyme'ii  eef  many 
( 'bristian  ele'iietmiiiiit  ieens. 
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As  the  service  was  closing  the  sun  hurst  fortli  in  womlrous  glorv 
and  the  valley  responded  to  the  bright  light  as  if  touched  by  magic 
wainls,  sparkling  with  a  thousand  colors,  and  the  throng,  ha])py, 
and  all  faces  alight  with  good  will  toward  mankind,  slowly,  almost 
reluctantly,  dispersed  down  the  slope  and  passed  into  the  valley. 

The  great  cross  was  erected  on  Mount  llubidoux^  six  years  ago  in 
commemoration  of  the  life  and  services  of  Padn*  .hmijx'ro  Serra,  the 
founder  of  the  old  Franciscan  missions  of  California.  Father  Junipero 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  1,  1769,  and  that  day  has  been 
acclaimetl  as  the  birthday  of  California.  For  16  years  the  devoted 
priest  labored  in  establishing  his  missions  and  in  converting  tlu* 
Indians  to  Christianity,  enduring  all  manner  of  hardships  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Since  all  Californians  revere  his  memory,  it  was  deemed  fitting 
to  make  this  celebration  of  Easter  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  loved 
and  served  an  annual  event,  and  thus  the  ceremony  has  become  a 
fixed  institution. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry,  by  Mark  K.  Lamb,  in. The  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Mining  Journal  of  May  8,  1915,  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  methods 
of  mining  and  reduction  of  nitrate  ores  in  Chile.  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  min¬ 
ing  engineer  of  Santiago,  and  presumably  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  knowledge  and  personal  observation,  lie  takes  occasion 
to  point  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  system  employed  and  offers 
certain  tentative  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The  following 
resume  of  the  article  embodies  tlie  main  features  which  deal  with  the 
processes  employed  at  j)resent. 

Nitrate,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  as  an  impure  deposit  of  the  salt 
of  sodium  mixed  with  various  other  salts  and  with  rock  and  earth. 
The  salts  are  flissolved  in  hot  solutions,  and  by  crystallization  the 
nitrate  is  separated  about  95  per  cent  pure.  The  jirocess,  according 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  is  not  expensive,  and  attempts  to  n'duce  costs  under  the 
present  process  will  not  meet  with  much  success.  It  is  his  opinion, 
howev’er,  that  the  process  is  wasteful,  so  that  improvcMuents  must 
come  along  the  line  of  attempting  a  higher  recovery. 

Lately  the  larger  companies  have  become  interested  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  modern  methods  of  reduction  and  handling  of  materials, 
so  that  conveyor  belts,  large  dates  crushers,  and  Diesel  engines  are 
being  introduced.  The  latest  step  has  been  the  trial  of  a  Butters 
vacuum  filter,  and  Mr.  Lamb  thinks  that  this  filter  will  make  as  big  a 
saving  in  the  nitrate  industry  as  it  did  in  gold  and  silver,  and  it  will 
do  it  more  rapidly,  as  the  development  is  already  done. 

As  at  present  operated,  the  nitrate  plant  extracts  the  salt  by  series 
leaching,  in  this  respect  differing  from  tlie  multiple  leaching  of  the 
cyanide  process.  Briefly,  the  cold  saturated  solution  which  is  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  crystallizing  tanks  is  leached  through  furtlier  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  raw  ore  while  heated,  Ix'ing  sent  from  one  leaching  tank 
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Upper:  Nitrate  deposits  in  Ciiile. 

Center:  A  pronp  of  nitrate  miners. 

i.ower:  Transferring  tiie  crude  nitrate  ore  to  the  ieaoiiing  vats;  mining  the  ore. 
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to  the  next  until  it  is  saturated  at  boiliu"  point,  when  it  is  delivered 
to  the  cooliiiff  and  crystallizinj;  tanks.  The  How  of  the  solution 
through  the  series  is  from  the  treat(‘d  to  untreated  ore,  so  that  as  the 
solution  approaehes  saturation  it  has  inereasingly  rich  material  to 
work  upon. 

The  ore  is  erushed  coarse  to  avoid  slime,  ami  it  is  this  coarse  crush¬ 
ing  and  the  sliim^  formed  that  cany  the  present  losses.  A  finer 
crushing  will  permit  a  better  extraction,  and  if  the  slime  is  separated 
it  will  give  up  its  nitrate  more  readily  even  than  will  the  coarst* 
material.  The  present  way  is  to  crush  to  2  or  3  inches.  The  rec¬ 
tangular  leaching  tanks  are  9  feet  deep  and  wide  and  30  feet  long. 
The  steam  coils  are  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  tank,  whicli  allows  a 
clear  space  in  the  center  for  tlie  shovelei’s.  The  loading  and  emptying 
of  these  boiling  tanks  are  done  by  contract,  and  cheaply,  considering 
that  it  is  all  handwork,  and  the  digging  of  the  caked  mud  from 
around  the  steam  pipes  is  hard  and  slow  work. 

Any  new  process  aiming  at  a  higher  extraction  will  crush  more 
finely,  and  since  fine-crushetl  material  could  not  be  leached  by  the 
present  method,  the  present  type  of  boiling  tanks  will  be  unavailable. 
The  difliculty,  according  to  Mr.  Lamb,  is  to  find  the  substitute.  The 
first  thought  is  to  adopt  a  continuous-leaching  system,  using  any  of 
the  well-known  classifiers.  The  problem  is  to  operate  in  such  a  way 
that  no  excess  of  water  is  added.  For  example,  assume  an  ore  having 
20  |)er  cent  of  nitrate.  The  (lesired  result  is  a  saturated  boding  solu¬ 
tion  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  a  washed  sand  at  the  other  -a 
problem  which  entaUs  some  difficulties.  There  is  the  alternative  of 
making,  not  a  saturated  solution,  but  one  as  near  saturation  as  pos¬ 
sible,  evaporating  the  excess  of  water  in  higlJy  efficient  quadruple- 
effect  evaporators  or  in  Prache  6c  Bouillon  single-effect  systems. 

With  the  present  system,  tlue  to  the  loss  in  the  tadings  of  50  ])er 
cent  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  necessary  to  sort  and  treat  only  the  higher- 
grade  material;  so  that  it  is  difficidt  to  suggest  better  methods  of 
mining.  But  when,  because^  of  improvements  in  the  system  of  dis¬ 
solving  and  washing,  it  becomes  possible  to  extract  practically  aU  the 
nitrate,  and  therefore  treat  lower-grade  material,  some  of  the  companies 
wdl  be  able  to  use  steam  shovels  and  abandon  hand  sorting.  One  of  the 
heavy  losses  of  nitrate  occurs  in  mining,  wlujre  none  of  the  lines  are 
saved.  With  soft  ore  this  is  a  large  and  serious  loss  that  will  be 
changed  to  an  important  gain. 

The  present  system  of  crushing  consists  of  a  series  of  Blake  crush¬ 
ers  lU  or  more,  measuring  12  by  24  inches  -which  are  placed  below 
an  inclined  platform  where  the  ore  is  dumjied  and  stored.  This  ore 
is  brought  to  the  plant  during  the  day,  and  is  crushed  as  required  in 
the  boding  tanks.  With  10  crushers  are  required  10  crusher  feedem 
and,  where  no  conveyors  are  used,  10  trammers  for  the  crushed  ore. 
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Upper:  Tlio  nitrate  ore  beitiK  tratisported  from  tlie  jtatnpas  to  the  plant  in  mule  cart; 
Center;  A  train  of  cars  loaded  with  bafts  of  crysttillized  nitrate  ready  for  shipment. 
Lower:  I>eaehin)j  vats  in  a  nitrate  platit. 
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All  this  will  1)(>  avoided  wIumi  a  siiijjlo  t^yrator  (  ruslM'r  is  used  to  take 
all  the  ore  as  fast  as  it  can  lx*  hauhxl  hv  mules  and  locomotives, 
wlu'uee  tlie  eruslu'd  luati'rial  will  he  ston'd  and  drawn  as  r('(|uir(‘d. 
These  ehanjies  are  Ix'inir  made  ('vc'ii  iu  plants  where  there  is  no  prc'sent 
inti'iition  of  elnin<;in^  the  usual  systi'in  of  extraction. 

Tlie  ore  occurs  in  thin  beds  spread  ovc'r  lar<;e  an'as.  Sometimes  it 
is  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface*,  and  at  other  times  it  is  20  feet 
deep.  There  is  notliinjj  re<;ular  or  systc'matie  in  tlu'  oee'urrenee  of 
tlie  ])rofital)l('  nitrate-hearinj;  material,  so  tliat  each  small  arc'a  must 
he  examineil  and  worked  with  little  n'lation  to  otlu'r  deposits,  (’on- 
traets  are  let  to  the  miners,  who  have  to  blast  tlicfiround  and  sort  and 
cord  uj)  the  ore.  Other  eontraetors  load  and  transport  the  material, 
d'hus  it  is,  since  all  are  paid  on  a  basis  of  the  value  of  tin*  material, 
that  a  contractor  may  run  into  lean  ‘iround  and  abandon  that  par¬ 
ticular  workiii". 

Before  the  mininj;  of  any  particular  area  can  la*  decided  upon  it  is 
necessary  to  sample  it  thorou<;hly,  and  the  (piestion  always  arises  as 
to  how  thoroujihly  the  samjdin"  is  to  be  done  that  is.  how  close 
together  the  sample  pits  shall  be  duj;.  As  these  holes  are  du>;  by 
hand  the  cost  is  rather  Ini'll,  so  that  the  success  of  the  saniplin<;  de¬ 
pends  larijely  on  the  ijood  jud<;ment  of  the  man  in  ehariie  of  the  field 
work.  Of  late  air  drills  have  been  tried  for  the  sampliiii;.  and  also 
for  the  breakini;  of  the  firound  in  minin<'.  When  the  work  is  done 
by  hand,  the  holes  are  made  lar^e  enou<ih  to  contain  a  iiood  eharixe 
of  black  homemade  powder  near  the  bottom  of  the  hob*.  When  air 
drills  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  spring  the  holes  first,  after  which 
the  ground  is  loosened  with  powder  or  low-power  dynamite.  'Fhe 
idea  is  merely  to  break  the  ground  enough  so  that  the  nitrate  on* 
can  be  dug  out  by  the  workmen,  but  not  enough  to  pulverize  the 
material.  As  the  ore  is  easily  broken  with  hammers,  the  larger  the' 
pieces  resulting  from  the  blast,  the  less  the  loss  in  fines.  At  present 
the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  pamjias  to  the  plant  is  done 
in  mule  carts  or  by  locomotives  and  side-tijiping  and  side-disebarging 
ears.  .Some  plants  have  found  occasion  to  use  aerial  tramways,  but 
these  cases  are  exceptional. 

'Phe  fuel  used  has  heretofore  been  coal,  brouglit  from  Australia  and 
Kuroj)e.  Lately  flic  change  has  been  gradually  made  from  coal  to 
oil.  mueb  of  winch  is  shippc'd  from  ('alifornia;  some  is  sent  from  Peru: 
but  the  Peruvian  oil  is  so  much  more  valuable  as  a  source  of  gasoline 
that  it  is  shipj)ed  to  ('alifornia.  is  refined,  and  the  resiilue  returm'd  as 
fuel  for  the  boilers.  Some  of  the  plants  have  instalh'd  Diesel  engines, 
which  are  showing  marked  economy  in  ])ower  costs. 

'Pile  first  glimpse  of  a  boiling  plant  gives  the  impression  of  a  great 
waste  of  heat  and  steam.  'Pin*  t>  by  !>  by  dO  foot  tanks  are  main¬ 
tained  at  boiling  point  constantlv,  and  to  do  this  much  water  is  boiled 
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away.  The  sides  of  tlie  tanks  are  unprotc'cted  except  in  a  few  in- 
stanei's,  and  the  loss  of  lieat  hv  radiation  must  he  considerable  and 
wortli  prev(*ntin<i;.  But,  as  stated  at  tlie  hejiinning,  says  Mr.  Land)- 
if  the  losses  of  nitrate  in  tlie  tailings  he  ijjnored,  the  present  process 
is  extremely  cheap  and  will  he  improved  upon  with  dilliculty. 

The  School  System  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  tlie  May  nuinher 
of  the  .Spanish  edition  of  tlie  Montiiev  Bi  i.i.etix,  is  an  account  of 
th('  practical  development  of  the  ri'cently  ado|)ted  ])lans  to  supply 
(hdiciencies  in  academic  and  technical  trainin''  •inion<'  the.  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  States  Xavv.  TIk*  followin''  is  the  English 
translation  of  the  article: 

'Pliat  ignorance  hindei's  elliciencv  in  any  form  of  human  activity 
is  a  fact  that  is  now  fairly  well  recogni/.ed  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Education,  which  means  mental  training  and  discipline,  is  a 
'great  factor  in  the  equijmient  of  any  man.  whatsoever  may  bo  his 
vocation.  'Plie  mentally  alert  man  makes  a  better  workman,  a  hettei- 
xildier,  or  a  better  sailor  than  the  slow-thinking,  uneducated  indi¬ 
vidual,  however  perfect  may  he  tho  latter’s  physieal  develojiment. 

Recognizing  this  fact  the  executive  oflicials  of  tin*  Navy  of  tin* 
United  States  determined  some  time  ago  to  inaugurate  a  plan  whereby 
the  educational  deliciencies  of  the  enlisted  men  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  could  he  rectified.  The  finely  educated  and  lughly  trained 
ofiicc'rs  turned  out  by  the  Naval  Academy  left  nothing  to  be  desinal. 
but  the  (udisted  nu'ii  the  '‘nuMi  behind  tlie  guns”-  lU'eded  mental 
as  w(‘ll  as  physical  training.  Hence,  in  conformity  with  previously 
prepared  ])lans,  the  new  school  for  academic,  vocational,  and  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  was  |)ut  into  effect  danuary  1,  with  a  view  to 

supplving  deficiencies  in  academic  education  and  also  to  jirovidc 
systi'iuatic  means  by  which,  all  enlisti'd  men  and  warrant  oflicers  may 
reci'ive  the  assistanc(>  and  encour.agiMuent  in  teclmieal  hranclies 
whicii  may  he  necessary  to  fit  them  for  jiromotion  in  the  Navy  or 
which  will  better  jirepare  them  for  civil  tradi's  at  the  end  of  tin* 
period  of  tlieir  service  afloat. 

Under  tliis  plan  tlie  ship’s  routine  includi's  a  period  each  day  set 
aside  for  instruction,  during  which  no  physical  labor  is  ri'cpiiri'd 
('xcept  in  case's  of  ('iiiergeiicy  or  necessity,  the  period  being  devoted 
to  the  si'lf-improvenu'iit  of  every  man  in  the  ship  and  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  those  who  an*  ambitious  for  immediate  or  ultimate  promotion. 
The  instruction  is  undi'i-  two  heads,  acach'inic  and  technical.  In 
the  foriiK'r  it  is  compulsory  for  all  enlisteil  men  not  wi'll  grounded  in 
the  common  school  branches  who  have  not  yet  completed  two  years’ 
service  in  the  Navy.  The  subjects  embraced  in  this  department  are 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  and 
the  course  is  continued  for  each  man  until  he  reaches  a  sati.sfactory 
standard. 


THK  FIRST  EI.KCTKICALLY  DRIVEN  SUPERDREADNAUOHT. 


The  first  electric  battleship  will  Ihi  added  to  the  United  Slates  Navy  w-ithiii  two  years.  The  superdreadnauiihl  California,  which  will  be  constructed  at  the  Rrooklyn  Navy 
Yard  at  a  cost  of  about  $7.(KX).000,  has  been  chosen  as  the  exponent  of  this  radical  innovation  in  marine  engineering  practice.  The  new  battleship  will  derive  her  power  for 
propulsion  from  turbogenerators  of  exactly  the  same  type  that  have  long  lieen  in  successfui  use  on  shore.  The  Califnrnta  will  rank  as  the  largest  battleship  yet  constructed  for 
the  United  States  Navy.  She  will  lie  624  feet  in  length,  97  feet  in  breadth,  have  30  feet  draft,  and  a  displacement  of  32,000  tons.  Four  screws  will  drive  the  vessel,  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  plant  will  consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  installations,  each  furnishing  power  for  two  screws.  In  an  emergency  the  ship  can  be  operated  on  one  generator, 
and,  indeed,  at  low  speed  it  will  be  practicable  to  shut  down  one  of  them.  The  power  will  be  transmitted  to  the  propellers  through  slow-speed  motors,  a  scheme  which 
will  obviate  much  of  the  strain  upon  the  crank  shafts. 
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in  line  with  the  jjjeneral  education  scheme  afloat,  academic  studies 
now  form  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  at  the  several  training 
stations  wliere  the  facilities  for  this  class  of  work  are  excellent. 
'I'he  course  at  the  training  stations  has  recently  been  e.xtended  to 
si.x  months,  so  that  when  the  recruits  are  transferred  to  the  fleet 
the  emphasis  in  the  educational  work  may  he  laid  upon  the  tech¬ 
nical  subjects. 

The  technical  schools  maintained  by  the  Navy  embrace  the  Tor- 
j)edo  and  Seaman  Gunners’  School,  where  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  course  in  all  that  relates  to  the  manufacture  and  handling 
of  torpedoes  and  ordnance  material  is  given;  the  Machinists’  School, 
in  which  men  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  machinists  both  afloat  and 
ashore;  the  Electricians’  Schools  (at  New  York  and  Mare  Island), 
whose  graduates  are  prepared  to  perform  the  many  duties  of  those 
chargeil  with  the  care  of  dynamos  and  radio  eciuipments  used  iii  the 
service;  the  Artificers’  School,  which  gives  instructions  in  carpentry, 
hlacksmithing,  painting,  plumbing,  and  shipfitting;  the  Musicians’ 
Schools;  School  for  Cooks  and  Bakers;  the  Yeomen’s  Schools;  and 
to  these  have  recently  been  added  a  training  school  for  the  hospital 
corps  and  a  school  for  special  training  of  pay  officers  of  the  Navy. 
At  all  of  these  institutions  instruction  and  training  is  given  that  is 
valuable  not  only  for  service  in  the  Navy  but  for  the  subsequent 
civil  life  of  the  men.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  average  age  of  the 
enlisted  men  who  served  on  the  16  battleships  that  made  the  cele¬ 
brated  all-aroimd-the-world  cruise  was  but  23  years,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  valuable  mental  training  offere(i  to  recruits  (»f  the  Navy 
is  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  young  men  are  still  in  their  formative 
period  and  susceptible  to  the  educational  and  disciplinary  influences 
afforded  by  these  training  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  recruits  for  the  naval  service  are  immediately 
upon  enlistment  sent  to  the  four  training  stations  located  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  1;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Great  Lakes,  111.;  and  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
'Phe  average  number  of  recruits  at  the  four  stations  will  a])proximate 
3,500.  At  these  stations  they  are  taught  habits  of  caring  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  cleanliness  and  neatness,  put  through  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises,  taught  infantry  ami  boat  drills,  aiul  as  much  of  the  elementar}^ 
work  of  the  Navy  as  time  and  facilities  permit.  Conditions  at  these 
stations  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  work  of  academic  education 
in  a  systematic  and  practical  way,  and  their  retention  at  them  for  a 
period  of  six  months  permits  of  an  extension  of  the  work  that  is 
very  valuable.  Young  officers  who  are  not  long  out  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  are  therefore  in  (dose  touch  with  habits  and  methods 
of  study  and  instruction,  are  detailed  to  each  station  to  assist  in 
the  education  and  training  of  these  newly  enlisted  men;  in  addition, 
skilled  warrant  officers  and  petty  officers  are  also  detailed  for  the 


r  he  executive  oincials  of  ths  United  States  Xavy  bi'licvc  that  ignorance  hinders  etDeiency  in  any  form 
of  human  activity,  hence  a  plan  was  evolved  whereby  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  enlisted  men 
in  this  branch  of  the  service  are  to  be  rectified.  The  new  school  for  academic,  vocational,  and  techni¬ 
cal  instruction  was  put  in  operation  January  1,  1915,  and  recruits  now  receive  instruction  during 
regular  periods  daily,  both  ashore  and  afloat. 


i 


SCHOOL  SYSTKM  IN  TllK  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Systematic  physical  training  forms  part  of  tlie  course  in  training  the  recruits  in  tlie  Navy.  The  upper 
picture  shows  the  recruits  being  insirucled  in  swimming;  the  lower,  gymnastic  exercises  at  the  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  United  States  of  -Vmerica. 
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work,  with  the  result  that  a  surprising  developiueiit  takes  place  in 
the  young  recruits  during  the  few  months  following  their  eidistment. 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  schools  both  ashore  and  afloat  is 
indisputable  and  is  manifested  in  various  ways,  d'he  instructor 
and  the  instructed,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  gain  in  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding,  a  finer  teamwork  tliat  can  not  fail  to  make  for  gn'ater 
naval  efficiency.  The  young  officer  studies  to  fit  himself  for  his 
task,  practices  patience,  and  learns  the  limitations  and  j)ossil)ilities 
of  work  of  the  young  apprentices  whom  he  is  some  day  to  have  under 
his  charge  on  hoard  ship.  At  the  same  time  the  recruits  learn  to 
respect  and  trust  their  officers  and  to  know  them  as  their  best  friends 
and  a<lvisers.  Tlu're  thus  grows  up  between  them  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers  a  fine  and  thorough  understanding  between  officer  and  man 
that  is  essential  to  efficiency  in  all  military  bodies.  Again,  the  higher 
the  order  of  intelligence,  the  better  the  grade  of  education  of  those 
under  training,  the  fewer  are  tlie  instanc<*s  of  breaking  of  regulations. 
The  recent  incnuise  in  the  periods  of  academic  work  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  decrease  in  the  number  of  jK'riods  given  to  the  jirofessional 
subjects,  so  far  from  militating  against  the  latter,  has  actually  re¬ 
sulted  in  im])rovement  in  all  branches.  This  is  due  to  tlie  sharpening 
of  the  wits,  the  increased  mental  activity  gained  in  the  schoolroom. 

Hecent  reports  from  the  fleet  show  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  order,  issued  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  prescribing  a  school  period 
on  board  ship  for  men  who  have  not  yet  completed  two  years’  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Navy,  40  ))er  cent  of  the  total  force  afloat,  or  about  16. ()()(), 
are  under  instruction  in  academic  branches,  while  about  4.000  more, 
who  do  not  come  under  the  compulsory  clause,  are  taking  the  course 
voluntarily.  In  addition,  1,.560  are  taking  correspondence  courses, 
others  are  pn'paring  themselves  for  warrant  rank,  while  still  others 
are  studying  for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  enlisted  f(»rce.  or  about  2.5.000  men,  are  being  instructed  in 
professional  and  technical  subjects. 

The  Geographical  Results  of  the  Roosevelt-Rondon  Expedition,  an 
article  by  W.  L.  G.  Joerg  in  the  March  number  of  the  American 
Museum  Journal,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  world’s  knowledge 
of  a  large  area  in  the  interior  of  the  South  American  (\)ntinent  has 
been  increas(*d  by  the  work  of  this  expedition. 

According  to  Mr.  Joerg,  if  we  considt  a  map  showing  the  state  of 
our  knowledge,  a  year  ago,  of  the  tojiography  of  South  America, 
we  would  find  right  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  a  blank  space  as 
large  and  as  long  as  the  State  of  Nevada.  Its  borders  were  well 
known.  To  the  northwest  lies  the  Madeira  River,  one  of  the  most 
important  highways  of  the  Amazon  basin;  to  the  north  lies  a  group 
of  three  rivers,  the  Canuma,  Abaeaxis,  and  Maue-assu,  whose  lower 
courses,  which  drain  into  a  backwater  connecting  the  Madeira  and 
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the  Amazon,  liave  been  known  since  Chandless’s  survey  in  1868; 
to  the  east  Hows  the  Tapajoz,  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  tlie  Amazon, 
long  knowui  and  in  1895-96  more  accurately  explored  f)y  the  French 
traveler,  C'oudreau;  and  finally,  to  the  southwest  the  unknown  area 
is  hounded  by  the  (ly-Parana,  wliicli  was  properly  mapped  only  in 
1907  on  one  of  (,'ol.  Kondon’s  previous  expeditions. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  of  tliese  expeditions,  in  1909, 
that  Col.  Roudou  came  across  the  headwaters  of  a  river  flowing 
northward.  To  follow  it  to  its  mouth  was  the  object  of  the  1914 
expedition  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Cols.  Roosevelt  and  Rondon. 
It  might  have  veered  to  the  left  and  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
l)ut  a  source-stream  of  the  Gy- Parana:  or  it  might  have  bent 
eastward  and  developed  into  a  tributary  of  the  Juruena,  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Tapajoz.  It  did  neither.  It  flowed  almost  due 
north  and  thereby  crossed  the  unknown  area  from  end  to  end. 
Therein  lies  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  The  new  river  thus 
turns  out  to  be  the  longest  known  tributary  of  the  Madeira;  its 
length  is  about  900  miles  and  it  extends  over  7  degrees  of  latitude. 

Its  position,  according  to  Mr.  Joerg’s  view,  permits  various  con¬ 
jectures  as  to  the  hydrography  of  the  region.  To  the  west,  between 
it  and  the  Gy-Parana,  the  interval  seems  too  small  to  allow 
a  river  system  of  any  consi<leral)le  size  to  develoj);  this  area  is  prob¬ 
ably  drained  in  opposite  directions  by  their  tributaries.  To  the  east, 
however,  between  it  and  the  Taj)ajoz,  it  is  quite  possible  that  large 
rivers  exist.  (k)l.  Roosevelt’s  narrative  se(*ms  to  bear  out  this 
supposition.  In  latitude  7°  34'  the  new  river  wiis  joined  from  the 
right  by  a  stream  of  equal  size.  That  this  stream  extended  up  at 
least  as  far  as  8°  48'  had  been  established  shortly  before  by  the 
Amazonas  Boundary  Commission,  which  jxscended  to  this  latitude. 
It  did  not  even  seem  unlikely  that  it  might  be  the  lower  course  of  a 
river,  named  the  Ananas,  whose  headwaters  the  expedition  had 
cro.ssed  before  reaching  the  new  river;  in  which  case  it  would  prac¬ 
tically  have  the  same  length.  Mr.  Joerg  states  that  this  problem 
may  be  soon  solved,  since  one  of  Col.  Rondon’s  subordinates  was 
to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  Ananas  this  year. 

The  e.xisteiice  of  another  large  river  in  this  area  is  made  plausible 
by  a  further  reference  in  Col.  Roosevelt’s  book.  The  year  previous, 
he  was  told,  five  Indian  rubber  gatherers  were  working  on  the  Canuma 
in  about  9°  S.  latitude,  thus  establishing  that  it  extends  at  least  as 
far  south  as  this.  Chandless’s  survey  did  not  go  above  o°  17',  but  the 
size  of  the  river  made  it  probable  that  it  rose  far  to  the  south.  This 
supposition  is  expressed  on  various  Brazilian  maps,  where  the  Canuma 
is  made  to  drain  the  whole  region  between  the  Madeira  and  the  Tapa¬ 
joz,  thus  usurping  the  area  which,  as  has  been  developed,  is  tributary 
to  the  new  river. 


-  route  of  the 

Roosevelt-Rondon  expedition 


CKSTUAI,  BH.VZIL  AND  THE  NEW  KIO  TllEODOUO. 


Sketch  map  of  the  south-ceninil  jiart  of  the  Amazon  drainaKO  system,  based  on  the  surveys  of  tlie 
Hrazilian  Telegraphic  Commission,  showing  the  course  of  the  Kio  Theodoro  and  the  route  of  the 
Uoosevelt-Rondon  expedition.  Scale,  ITomiles  to  the  inch.  The  inset  shows  the  location  of  the  main 
map. 

Heproduced  bv  permission,  in  n'vised  form,  from  the  ISidletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Societv  for 
.Tilly,  1914. 
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Rc'lativo  to  the  cliiiin  that  tlio  (‘X]){‘(litiou  t  rave  iso.  I  *•  unkiunvii  ” 
torritoTv,  Mr.  .loor*;  writes  tliat  it  is  true  that  tlu^  river  liad  heeii 
asi^eiuled  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  by  ruhlior  gatlierers;  the  expe¬ 
dition  eame  across  their  traces  in  10°  24'.  They  had  oven  named  it 
the  ('astanha  above  the  confluence  with  the  river  joining  it  in  7°  34'. 
while  below  this  point  it  was  known  as  the  lower  Aripuanan:  the  right 
aliluent  entering  here  they  called  tlie  upjier  Aripuanan,  considering  it 
the  main  stream.  On  the  upper  Aripuanan  they  had  ascended  to 
above  i)°.  But,  using  ('ol.  Roosevelt’s  words,  “the  governmental 
and  scientific,  authorities,  native  and  foreign,  remained  in  com|)lett' 
ignorance;"  no  ma])  conveyed  an  inkling  of  these  facts  except  tlie 
location  of  the  confluence  of  the  Aripuanan  with  the  Madeira. 

Other  deductions  of  geographical  interest  besides  those  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  the  river,  according  to  Mr.  floerg,  are  as  follows;  'Plu' 
last  rajiids  were  encountered  in  about  latitude  7°  30'  S.,  just  below 
tin*  mouth  of  the  upper  Aripuanan.  'I'his  point  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
the  last  rapids  on  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  indicate  tlie 
boundary  between  two  of  the  major  physiographic!  provinces  of  South 
America,  the  Brazilian  highlands  and  the  Amazon  lowlands.  'I'liis 
boundary — similar  to  the  “fall  line”  between  our  own  Atlantic  coastal 
])lain  and  the  Appalachian  piedmont  region  lies  increasingly  farther 
upstream  as  one  proceeds  from  east  to  west.  Thus  on  the  Xingu  it 
lies  in  3°  S.;  on  the  'rocantins,  in  4°;  on  the  'rapajoz,  in  4°  30';  on 
the  Maue-assu,  in  0°;  on  the  Canuma,  probably  in  6°;  and  on  the 
Madeira,  in  .S°  36'.  Its  location  in  7°  30',  on  the  Rio  'I'heodoro, 
between  the  Canuma  and  the  Madeira,  therefore  indicates  that  the 
even  outline  of  this  natural  boundary  is  not  here  interrupted. 

'I'lie  last  rapids  are  also  of  importance  in  marking  the  upper  limit 
of  steam  navigation — a  barrier  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Madeira, 
has  been  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  opened  in  1912, 
which  connects  with  navigable  Wald’s  on  the  Mamore  Riv’er  above. 

'Pile  contrast  between  two  otlier  natural  jirovinces  was  very 
noticeable  to  the  members  of  tlie  expedition.  On  the  upland  plateau 
of  Matto  Grosso,  which  separates  the  south  and  southwest  Rowing 
drainage  of  the  uppd’  Paraguay  and  the  Guapore  from  the  north  and 
northeast  flowing  drainage  of  the  Madeira  and  Amazon  tributaries, 
till'  prevailing  type  of  vegetation  is  open  grassland.  'Po  the  north 
lies  the  jungle  of  the  eciuatorial  forest.  The  route  of  the  expedition 
h'd  from  the  one  into  the  other  north  of  Vilhena  in  about  12°  30'. 

Many  other  references  throughout  Col.  Roosevelt’s  book  are  of 
geographic  interest,  writes  Mr.  Joerg,  and  gives  as  instances  such  as 
tliose  on  tlie  economic  possibilities  of  the  Matto  Grosso  plateau, 
on  the  Parecis  and  Xhambiipiara  Indians,  and,  in  the  appendices, 
the  pertinent  classification  of  travelers  in  South  America  and  the 
comment  on  the  paleogeograjiliy  of  the  continent.  But  above  and 


♦  of  til*'  Joutriai  ol  Ifen-'lity. 

rUOUAUI.K  ANCKSTKAL  TYl’K  OF  ZEBU  CATTl.E. 

Timor  bull  at  I’nti'lafan  .Station.  l'liili|i|>itie  I.'-laml'.  He  Is  probably  nearly  full-blood  lianting.  The  ISantiiiR  (Ban  sunilaicun)  is  a  wild  bovine  of  the  East  Indies,  which, 

accordirit;  to  C.  Kellar,  is  the  anceslrd  tyjio  of  the  modern  zebu  cattle,  althout;h  most  students  think  that  hybridization  has  introduced  other  elements  into  the  zebu  make-ui>  Note 
worthv  features  of  this  bull  are  the  (leciiliar  neck,  dewlap  running  back  to  the  navel,  and  hump  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  carabao  or  water  btilTalo. 
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beyond  all  this  is  the  record  of  human  achievement,  in  the  face  of 
hardships  and  dangers. 

Zebu  Cattle  in  Brazil,  in  the  May  number  of  The  Journal  of  Hered¬ 
ity,  is  an  article  by  B.  11.  Hunnicut,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Lavras,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  which  deals  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  lioK  iiidicvN,  or  zebu,  the  idol  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
into  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  cross-bre<‘ding  with  the  native  and 
hybrid  cattle  of  the  country.  Zebu  cattle  are  attracting  tin'  attention 
of  animal  breedei's  in  many  of  the  warmer  jiarts  of  the  wi)i'ld,  and 
especially  among  the  ranchers  in  Texas  and  other  southern  sections 
of  the  United  .States,  largidy  because  of  their  relative  immunity  to 
the  disastntus  Texas  fever.  According  to  Mr.  Hunnicut,  many  gene- 
tists  Indieve  that  by  crossing  the  zebu  on  native  stock  a  m>w  breed  can 
be  produced  that  will  be  of  gi-(‘at  value,  and  sinci*  Brazil  has  b(*en  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  exiieriment  on  a  large  scale  for  a  number  of  years  the 
results  as  they  appi'ar  to  him  and  other  authorities  shoidd  prove  of 
great  interest  to  breeders  in  the  United  State's  and  else'wlu'n'. 

The  z('bu,  writ('s  Mr.  Hunnicut,  is  a  native  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
region,  ami  was  certainly  domesticated  s('V('ral  thousand  years  b('for<' 
the  Uhristian  era.  According  to  Kellar,  it  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  domesticated  Banting  (Bos  sundauvs),  although  most  .students 
look  on  it  as  a  result  of  hybridization.  The  name  “z('bu”  is  said  to 
have'  be'e'ii  give'll  it  by  the  French  naturalist,  Bufl’em,  whee  eh'scribeel 
it  in  his  Histetire  Naturelle  from  spe'e-ime'iis  whie-h  he  hael  se'en  in  a 
menage'rie,  anel  whiedi  hael  be'e'ii  give'ii  by  the  sheewman  the'  appare'iitly 
fictitiems  name  e»f  zriiu,  a  name  unkneewn  in  Inelia. 

The*  first  impeertations  eef  ze'bils  intee  Brazil  se'e'in  lei  have  been  maele 
about  40  years  ago,  e>ne  of  the'  e'arlie'st  be'ing  that  of  Sr.  Ae-aciee  A. 
Correa  ele  .Vze'vaelei,  who  secure'el  a  bull  ami  e-eew  fremi  the  Lonelon 
Zeeedeigical  Gareh'iis.  I*e'rhaps  nmst  eif  the'  e'arly  impeirtatiems  were' 
maele  from  FnglamI,  ami  it  is  only  in  re'e-ent  ye'ars  that  direct  impeerta- 
tions  from  Imlia  hav'e  be'e'ii  maele^  em  a  large'  scale.  The  bre'e'el  gaim-el 
rapielly  in  peepularity.  .Se»me‘  20  ye'iirs  eige*  an  edler  was  maele*  in  Ube;- 
raba,  Minas  Ge‘rae*s,  e>f  42  cejiitos  fidieuit  .SI4,000  in  I4iite*el  Steite's  geelel) 
fe»r  a  fine;  ze'lm  bull,  anel  the*  owm-r  re‘fuse*el  tee  se*ll  e*ven  at  that  famry 
price*.  'I'lie;  herel  to  which  this  bull  be-leuige'el,  ae-e-eueling  te)  Mr.  Hunni¬ 
cut,  is  still  e'onsiele!re!el  the  be*st  in  Brazil,  anel  Inis  nuiele'  its  eewne'r  ve*ry 
wealthy.  'I'he'  gre*ate'st  ae-tivity  in  importeit ieens  elire'e-t  freun  Inelia 
se-euns  to  have  Ix'e'ii  eluring  the-  pe'rietel  1007-10,  whe*n  e>ne  firm  aletne*  in 
Itio  ele;  Jaueire>  impe»rte*el  e)ve*r  1,200  he'ael.  In  1010  the^  numbe*r 
im[)orle'el  was  020,  ami  sim-e*  the-n  the*  anmud  impeertatiem  has  bea'ii 
eveui  ie;ss. 

What  is  known  us  the*  “Trianguhi  Mitie'ini,”  a  triangidar  se'cliem  eef 
the*  State*  e»f  Minas  Ge*rae*s  in  th«*  e*xlre*me*  we*ste*rn  part,  e*xte*neling 
fretni  the*  city  of  Ube*raba  te*  ,\raxa,  is  the*  Stremgliedel  eef  thee  zeebil  in 


III  of  IU*r»*(lit> 


A  IIEKI)  OF  UALF-BKEEU  ZEBU  COWS  AND  IIEIFEHS. 


Ttiis  herd  represents  the  mixture  of  zeI)U  und  native  Brazilian  Idood.  Although  thousands  of  zebu  cattle  have  been  imported  into  Brazil,  tliey  arc  rarely  lired  pure,  but  arc  crossed  on 
native  cattle  to  prceiuce  gra<lps.  Ttie  same  attempt  is  l)eing  made  in  the  Southern  L'nited  States,  in  order  to  give  range  cattle  the  advantage  of  the  zelm's  innminily  from  tlie  dreaded 
Texas  fever.  Not  only  is  tlie  zebu  immune  to  this,  as  far  as  is  known,  but  it  appears  to  be  highly  resistant  to  foot-and-mont h  disea.se  as  well. 
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Bnizil,  the  place'  where  tlic  gn'atcst  lumila'i-  of  pure-bred  zebus  are 
to  be  found,  and  wlu're  stockmen  are  enthusiasts  for  the  breed,  and 
hijrh  prices  are  paid  for  exceptional  animals.  It  is  jintbable  that 
throughout  tlu'  whole  of  the  vast  State  hybrids  of  the  z(‘bu  will  be 
found,  so  largely  have'  they  be'e'li  scattered  eluring  the  last  few  years. 
While  Minas  is  the  State  where'  tlu'V  eire  nieest  bre'd,  they  are  also 
raised  in  the  aeljoining  state's  e)f  Kie)  ele  daiieire).  Espirito  Santo,  (leyvaz, 
Bahia,  anel  to  some  e'xte'nt  iji  the  States  of  the  northern  section  of 
Brazil.  The  beevine  populatiem  e)f  the'  e-ountry  is  given  at  80, ()()(), 000 
heael  anel  a  large'  ])e'rcentage'  neew  has  at  le'ast  a  trae-e'  of  zebu  ble)oel. 

Of  the  many  bree'els  e)r  varie'tie's  e)f  ze'bu  the'  onh'  eenes  of  great 
e'emunere'ial  importance  in  Minas  are'  the  (Jujanit  anel  Xelleere,  altheeugh 
the  Gir  anel  Hissar  are  fairly  e-eemmeen.  The  (lir  is  cemsielercd  the 
best  for  milking  ])urpe)ses,  but  milk  is  met  a  primary  cemsideration 
in  the  Brazilian  e-attle  industry.  Xo  particular  care  see'ins  to  be 
take'll  te)  keep  the  varienis  bre'e'els  se'parate  on  Brazilian  ranches,  anel 
they  are  freely  interbred. 

Mr.  Ifunnie'ut  tells  eif  his  visit  in  danuary,  1014,  in  ceunpany  with 
Messrs.  P.  11.  Deirsett  anel  Wilsem  Peijie'lieie,  agricultural  e'xplorers  eif 
the  ITiiteel  State's  Departnu'nt  eif  Agriculture,  to  the  rane-lu's  eif  the 
Ee'nms  breithe'rs  of  Pratinha,  Minas  Gerae's,  wlu're  the'\’  feninel  abeuit 
000  heael  eif  pure'breels  anel  e'rosses,  the  latter  being  mostly  half  or 
se've'ii-e'ightlis  ze'bu.  ein  the'  native  eir  •‘crioulo”  stock.  The  Lemos 
lireithem,  ae'ceueling  tei  this  ae-e'enint,  sjieak  highly  of  the  zebu  as  a 
ge'iieral-purpeise'  animal.  The'  bulls  are'  ve'rv  fe'e-unel,  and  the'  eeiws, 
hybriel  eir  pure'-breel,  are  much  nmre  preililic  than  the  native  Brazilian 
cattle.  The  animals  re'inain  nearer  togetlu'r  in  the  herel  than  elo 
most  e-atth' — an  aelvantage  whe'ii  it  is  de'sireel  to  e*e>rral  them  from 
the  range.  The'v  femml  that  ticks  will  eate*h  to  some  exte'jit  em  a 
zebu,  but  ele>  not  se'e'iu  tei  bother  tlu'm  at  all.  Mr.  llunnie-ut  state's 
that  h('  has  neve'r  known  eif  a  e-ase  wlu'ie'  a  native-born  eir  inpiorteel 
zebu  hael  tie'k  fe'ver. 

In  anothe'r  artie-le  in  the'  same'  numbe'r  of  the  .lenirnal.  e'lititle'il 
“The  Cattle'  eif  Brazil.’’ Sr.. leise  Maria  Dos  Keis,  eliree-teir  eif  the  ^leielel 
(’attle-bre'eeling  Farm  eif  ITie'raba,  also  write's  eif  the'  introelueiiein  of 
the'  ze'bu  into  the  eeiuntrv  anel  epieites  one  eif  the  large'st  bre'e'elers  in 
the  Triangle  eif  Minas  se'ctiein  as  feilleiws: 

Thip  rt'f'iein  lioiiig  essientially  one'  for  steie-k  raising,  and  our  range'.-J  lu'ing  oe'cuiued 
by  variou.s  liroe'ds  of  milch  cattle  in  a  state  of  elegeneraey,  we  ho]ie  to  im])rove  the 
jiresent  state  of  affairs  through  crossing.  We  jirefer  to  atteni])t  this  hy  means  of  the 
zebu,  because  we  have  proveel  that  the  grades  jwoduced  by  this  cross  po.-^se'ss  the 
folhiwing  characters;  Weight,  facility  of  acclimation,  hardiness,  and  fecundity. 

We  have  e)bserve!d  that  the  descendants  of  the  pure-bhH)dcd  zebus  imjiorte'd  in  IScStl 
breeil  with  facility  in  our  range's,  even  in  seasons  of  drouglit,  resisting  all  sorts  of 
we'athcr.  The  zebu  bull  allowed  to  run  loose  em  the  range  will  produce  from  (id  to  7(1 
93189~Bull.  5—15 - 8 


Courtesy  of  tin*  Journal  f)f  Hemlity. 


ZEBU  CATTLE  IN  BRAZIL. 


I’pjx'r:  “  I’olonha,”  a  pure-bred  Gujarat,  the  jtroiterty  of  Sefior  Jose  Caetano  Borges,  of  I'beraba,  Minas  (Jeraes. 
Brazil,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  the  best  cow  of  this  breed  yet  imported  from  India.  I.j)wer:  A  Nellorc-Gujarat 
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calves  in  a  period  of  4  to  5  months.  Tlu*  heifers  rarely  fail  to  ])ro(lnce  their  first 
calves  at  three  years  of  age.  We  have  had  a  grade  cow  give  birth  to  2  calves  inside 
of  10  months  and  0  days.  The  calves  are  strong,  like  all  cro.ss-bred  cattle,  and  the 
rate  of  mortality,  compared  to  that  of  the  breeds  formerly  raised  here,  is  extremely 
low.  The  develoi)ment  of  tlie  grade  and  its  facility  for  fattening  are  such  that  steers 
three  years  old  are  ready  for  butchering  and  are  i>referred  to  any  other  race  by  every¬ 
one  who  handles  them — from  the  buyer  oti  the  ranch  to  the  butcher  who  offers  for 
them  the  highest  market  price.  At  five  years  the  hybrids  average  from  050  to  7(K) 
pounds  in  net  weight. 

That  there  are  some  authorities  in  Brazil  who  claim  that  the  zebu 
is  undesirable  is  freely  conceded  by  both  authors.  Mr.  lltmnicut 
closes  his  article  as  follows: 

Dr.  Elias  .\nfonio  de  Moraes  reminds  us  that  “Indiati  cattle  are  to  the  bovine  of 
other  .species  what  the  mule  is  to  the  horse  and  the  goat  to  the  .sheep  ’’  as  to  both  vigor 
and  health.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  Brazil  should  be  divided  into  three  zones — 
the  first  near  the  large  centers  for  consumption  for  .such  breeds  as  llolsteins.  Brown 
.Swiss,  etc.  In  the  second  zone  cattle  especially  adajjted  for  the  jmxluction  of  butter 
aiul  cheese,  easily  tran.sported  to  the  market,  should  be  bred.  In  the  third  zone  in 
the  interior  the  zebu  would  be  the  ])ro])er  breed.  This  third  zone  corre.sponds  to  the 
ranges  of  the  western  United  States.  Then*,  and  then*  oidy,  would  I  expect  to  .see 
the  zebu  i>rofitable. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  when  the  above  evidence  is  being  weighed,  that 
hybridization  with  the  zebu  has  hitlu'rto  been  carried  on  in  a  wholly  hit-or-mi.ss  man- 
tier,  in  most  cases.  C'ertainly  this  is  the  case  in  Brazil,  and,  I  understand,  that  the 
breeding  in  Texas  has  not  been  accompanied  by  careful  records.  If  the  resources  of 
modern  science  of  genetics  were  ajijilied  to  the  jiroblem,  it  is  i)o.s.sible  that  much  better 
re.sults  would  be  secured.  The  imjiortance  of  the  problem  for  the  tick-infested  area 
of  the  southern  United  States,  and  for  all  warm  jiarts  of  the  world,  is  such  that  I 
strongly  urge  the  United  States  Dejiartment  of  .\griculture  to  send  competent  zootech- 
nhsts  to  Brazil  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  Brazilian  breeders  declare  that 
the  zebu  is  improving  under  the  better  care  and  feeding  that  it  gets  in  Brazil.  Science 
ought  to  know  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  here  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  (lovernment  would  be  glad  to  ciKiperate  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  an 
endeavor  to  place  the  facts  on  record . 


L*»iidMii  i;*'o;ri'u|>hi<'ttl  Jiuiriml. 

A  m.STOKK  AL  I’OKTUGUKSK  WOOD  CAHVIXO. 

The  photograph  hero  reproiluotal  represents  a  reiiiarkat>le  wood  carving  which  measures  9  feet  9  Inches  iiy  4  feet  7  indies.  It  came  out  of  the  Marine  Arsenal  at  Lisbon, 
and  was  sold  by  auction  in  November,  1S97, along  with  a  quantity  of  rulibish.  A  friend  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  1’.  C.  Francis,  purchased  it  on  his  behalf, 
and  it  is  now  in  tiis  possession  in  I.,ondon.  It  probatiiy  formed  part  of  the  carved  decoration  of  a  i'ortuguese  man-of-war  in  the  days  when  sculptors  ami  naval 
arehiteets  worked  hand  in  hami.  The  subject  commemorated  is  the  iliscovery  of  the  Tape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama. 


r>nrt«'<«>  r»r  Lit  lliixtru'-ioii  Ar^etttina. 


MONCMKNT  TO  I’KKSI DKNT  <  Al’.LOS  I’KM.KO KINI  AT  HL'KNOS  AIIIKS,  A IKi KNTINA, 
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DAILY  FIELD  RATION  FOR  SOLDIER  IN  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


Thi'  strength  an  efliciency  of  the  soldier  is  conserved  and  his  resistance  against  disease  is  built  up  by  a  carefully  selected  and  scienlific  dietary  designeii  to  furnish  the  neccssarv  energy  in  the 
most  compact  and  convenient  form.  The  average  daily  field  ration  of  the  United  States  Army  is  made  up  as  follows:  Uacon,  12  ounces  (or  fresh  meat,  20 ounces);  bread.  l>i  ouiiccs;  beans,  2.4 
ounces;  potatoes.  20  ounces;  prunes  or  preserves,  1.28  ounces;  coffee,  1.12  ounces;  sugar,  3.2  ounces;  evaporated  milk,  5  ounces;  vinegar,  0.10  gill;  salt.  0.04  ounce;  pci)i)cr  ( black),  0.04  ounce; 
lard.  0.04  ounce;  butter.  0.5  ounce.  Of  this  ration,  just  a  portion  is  carried  individually  by  the  soldier;  the  rest,  such  as  butter  lard,  pepper,  sirup,  etc.,  are  given  in  bulk  to  the  companies 
and  then  distributed  to  the  men  at  mealtime.  In  the  United  States  .Vrmy  the  soldiers  are  furnished  distilled  water  to  drink,  an  ingenious  sterilizing  and  distilling  apparatus  being  mounted 
on  an  .\rmy  wagon  and  carried  everywhere  along  with  the  troops,  and  supplying  sullicient  absoluteiv  pure  water  for  every  soldier's  needs. 


On  l)(‘C('inl)or  13,  1907,  the  (’omodoro  Kivadavia  PE'l'ROLKUM 
fields  were  opiMiod  to  exploitation  on  a  small  scale  l)y  tlie  Argentine 
Clovernment.  At  the  befjinninf;  of  April,  1915,  there  were  8  pro- 
<lucing  wells,  3  shafts  undergoing  repair,  and  1  being  drilled, 
In  addition  to  the  wells  under  Government  exploitation  there 
are  11  shafts  belonging  to  private  parties,  of  which  3  are  produc¬ 
ing,  7  are  being  drilled,  and  1  is  undergoing  re[)air.  The  private 
companies  have  found  oil  at  depths  varying  from  630  to  653 
meters.  The  wells  are  gushers  and  some  of  them  have  a  strong 
(low  of  gas,  which  in  some  instances  was  violent  enough  to 
hurst  91  inch  pipes  9  millimeters  thick  at  a  depth  of  325  meters. 
The  total  production  of  the  Government  wells  from  1907  to  March  26, 
1915,  was  95,683,974  cubic  meters.  The  part  of  the  petroleum 
zone  now  most  inteiisely  exploited  is  near  tlie  coast,  hut  owing  to 
the  strong  winds  which  generally  prevail  in  the  harbor  vessels  can 
not  anchor  and  load  at  the  whai-f,  hut  have  to  load  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube  or  j)i])e  100  meters  long  which  connects  the  oil  deposit 
tanks  with  the  piping  leading  to  the  ships.  There  are  5  j)etroleum 
tanks  solidly  constructed,  1  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  20,000 
liters,  and  4  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  liters  each,  d'he  tanks  are 
filled  by  means  of  steel  pipes  which  connect  with  the  oil  shafts. 
A  0.6-meter  gauge  Di'cauviUe  railway,  having  one  25-horsepower 
petroleum-burning  locomotive,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  shafts,  the  transportation  of  material,  etc.  The  shops 
are  thoroughly  e(iuip])ed  and  convert  ])etroleum  into  electric  light 
and  ])ower.  'Phe  Government  has  planned  to  largely  increase  the 
production  of  this  jHdroleum  zone  and  proposes  to  encourage  the 
use  of  this  fuel  in  manufacturing  industries,  for  railways,  and  for  the 
.Vriny  and  Xavy. - The  RAILWAY  budget  of  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 

ernment  proviiles  for  the  expenditure  in  1915  of  1 7, 000, 000  pesos 
(paper  peso  =  80.4246).  The  department  of  [)uhlic  works  has 
studied  and  aj)proved  plans  calling  for  the  construction  of  5,554 
kilometers  of  State  railways,  and  has  studied  or  proposes  to  study 
the  building  of  3,953  kilometers  more.  The  following  State  railways 
are  now  under  construction:  From  Formosa  to  Embarcacion,  704 
kilometers;  from  San  Antonio  to  Xahuel  Iluapi,  640  kilometers; 
from  Comodoro  Rivadavia  to  (\)lonia  Sarmiento,  U)7  kilometers; 
from  Puerto  Deseado  to  Lago  Buenos  Aires,  320  kilometers,  and 
from  Diamante  to  Guruzu-Cuatia,  168  kilometers.  — The  Gentral 
Argentine  Railway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  El  Tigre,  a  famous  pleasure 
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r«>st)rt  28  kiloinoteis  from  tlio  Fodoral  capital,  is  to  lx*  made  an 
ELP]('TRIC  line  before  the  close  of  the  pre^sent  \'ear.  The  rolling 
stock  for  this  suburban  service  will  consist  of  50  motor  cars  and  30 

coaches. - An  INDUSTRIAL  SC'HOOL  for  females  between  the 

ages  of  8  ami  30  years  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
.Vires  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  useful  occupations  to  women  and 
girls.  Similar  scliools  are  to  he  oixmed  in  dill'erent  jiarts  of  the 
Federal  capital.  -  -.Vccording  to  a  mercantile  publication  of  the 
.Vrgentine  Republic,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis 
capitalists  propose  to  open  a  B.VXK  in  Buenos  .Vires  with  a  capital 
(*f  85,000.000. 


In  1!»08  a  SOCIETY  OF  M.VRKSMFX  was  organized  at  La  J^az, 
Bolivia.  f(»r  the  purpose*  (»f  imjiroving  the  marksmanship  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Tlu*  organization  has  grown,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  some  1.50  soci(*ties  of  this  kind  in  the  Republic,  with  an  (*nrollment 
of  more  than  8.000  men  from  10  to  55  years  of  age.  When  these  clubs 
were  first  founded  in  communes  or  localities  (*.\ce(*ding  1,000  iidiab- 
itants  the  service*  was  maele  e-e)m|)ulse»rv  em  all  ju’eeperly  fpialilieel  men, 
the  State  e-eentributing  iti  the  fetrm  e»f  a  subventieen  tet  the  exjienses  of 
the*  eerganizatieen.  The*  (lovernme*nt  furnislu*s  the  e‘artrielg(*s  feer  prae-- 
tice  we»rk  at  a  ve*rv  le>w  figure,  appree.ximating  abeuit  half  a  e-e*nt,  gedd, 
e'ach.  In  .Vugust  e>f  e*ae*h  year  e-e»mpe*titive  shexeting  take*s  plaex*  fe»r 
the  purpeese*  eif  ele*te*rmining  the*  lx*st  marksmansliip,  valuable*  ])riz(*s 
being  ehstribute*el  amemg  tlu*  nie*mlx*rs  aeljuelge*el  te*  be*  winn(*rs.  The*se* 
se»e-ieti('s  are*  unele*r  the*  ge*ne*ral  elire*e-tie)n  eef  the*  Departnu'iit  e)f  War 
e»f  the*  Bedivian  (le)ve“rnme*nt .  .Vt  Mirafleues,  a  suburb  eef  La  Paz,  a 
e-art rielge*  facteu-y  has  be*e>n  e*re*e-te'el,  ami  thee  meest  up-te)-elale*  mae-hine*rv 
anel  e*(piipme‘nt  have*  be*e*n  euele-re'el  freun  Fureepe*  tee  lx*  installe*el 
tlie‘re*in.  Tlu*  funels  re*epiire*el  fe>i-  the*  e*stabhshnu*nt  anel  mainte*nam-e 
e)f  this  facteery  we*re‘  rais(*el  freun  a  spe*e-ial  stamp  ta.x  known  as  tlu* 
“  patriettic.  stam|)  tax,"  anuumting  te»  1(1  pe*r  e-e*nt  e»f  tlu*  greiss  re*e-e*ipts 
e»f  all  |)ubhe-  e‘nte*rtainme‘nts  give*n  in  the*  Re*|)ubhe-.  'I'his  tax.  whie-li 
pre*due-e*s  annually  a  re'veMiuee  eef  abeeut  SO, ()()()  beelivianees,  feernu-el  tlu* 
basis  e»f  a  leean  freun  the*  Bedivian  banks  e>f  a  sum  suflie-ie-nt  tee  e*nabh' 
tlu*  e*re*e-tie»n  anel  e*epiipnu‘nt  e>f  the*  fae-teery,  the*  teetal  e-eest  eef  whie-li  is 

abeuit  000,000  bedivianeis  (8233,400).  - La  \  ie-teiria,  a  e-eunjiany 

re*e-e*ntly  eirganize'el  in  La  Paz  lor  tlu*  manufae-ture*  e>f  C.V.XDLKS,  has 
be*e*n  re*e-e»gnize*el  by  tlu*  Bedivian  ( le)ve*rnnu*nt  as  a  jurielie-  e-ntity. 

The  B()^  .S('Ol  d'.S  e»f  Bedivia,  eerganize-el  by  C.  .V.  Irle*  abeuit  thre*i* 
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years  ago,  have  during  tliat  period  made  six  iinjKutant  excursions  to 
interesting  points  in  the  Kepuhlic.  The  first^of  tliese  was  to  (Juari- 
eana,  12  leagues  from  La  Paz;  the  second  to  the  Yuugas  ^'allev.  one 
of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  fertile  sections  of  the  country;  the  third  to 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Milluni,  IS, ()()()  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea;  the  fourth  to  the  Department  of  Yuugas;  the  fifth  to  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Milluni  in  search  of  lost  cliildren;  and  the  sixtli  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  town  of  Oruro. - Tlie  Porco  TINJMining  C’o.  is  installing 

macliinery  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  of  the  mines.  Tlie 
expenditures  of  this  company  in  1!)14  amounted  to  7o6,6.‘ll  bolivianos 
(boliviano  =  $t). 381)). - The  (lovernment  has  ordered  the  establish¬ 

ment  of  a  TELEGRAPH  ofliee  at  Yacuiba.  President  Ismael 
Montes  has  appointed  Sr.  Victor  E.  Sanjines  MINISTER  of  foreign 
relations  and  worshiji.-  A  TELEGRAPH  line  is  being  stiung  from 
Tarapaya  to  Mirallores,  in  the  Department  of  Potosi.  New  telegrajih 
ollices  have  been  ojiened  at  San  Antonio  and  \’illa  Montes,  in  the 
Province  of  the  Gran  Ghaco,  Dejiartment  of  Tarija. 


.\  Lombard  corporation  entitled  the  ‘Estero  Milano  ('onstruction 
Go.,”  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proposes  to  erect  12,001)  HOGSES  for  work¬ 
men  in  the  Federal  capital.  Xegotiations  are  being  carried  on  with 
the  Government  of  Brazil  eoncerning  these  houses,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  all  but  the  minor  details  of  the  plans  have  been  arranged, 
and  that  construction  work  will  be  commenced  and  rajiidly  pushed 
forward  in  the  lu'ar  future.  -At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  AERO 
GLl'R  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  was  decided  to  build  three  more  hangars 
on  till'  aviation  grounds,  and  to  buy  new  ecpiiiuiient  for  the  aviation 
school.  Press  reports  state  that  tlu'  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  a  Brazilian 
navigation  company,  jiroposes  to  extemi  its  .s(>rviee  to  Val|iaraiso. 

'Pile  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  ap|)ointed  Emilio  Gastidho. 
a  learned  agronomist  and  professor  in  the  agricultural  school  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  study  the  export  business  of  (’EREALS  and 
grasses,  es|)ecially  Indian  corn  and  alfalfa,  in  the  .Vrgentine  Re- 
|)ublic.  'Phe  goviTiiment  of  th<‘  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has 

(h'clared  the  FREE  EXPOR'PA'ITOX  of  ric(‘,  corn,  and  potatoes. - 

The  PresidiMit  of  the  Republic,  with  the  object  of  eucouraging  the 
growing'of/’O'ITOX,  has  established  a  bureau  of  cotton  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Vgriculture  in  the  Federal  capital.  'Phis  bureau  will 
conduct  I'xperimeuts  with  dilfereni  spc'cies  of  cottoirand  give  advice 
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to  agriculturists  <losiring  to  engage  in  its  cultivation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kepnhlic  of  Brazil  lias  jmnnnlgated  new  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  XAVAL  SC'llOOL. - The  Matarazzo  INDUSTRIAL 

(X).,  of  Parana,  with  lioadquarters  in  tlie  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  has  been 

authorized  to  do  husiness  in  the  Republic. - A  law  promulgated  on 

January  IJ,  1915,  provides  for  the  registration  of  fine  DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS,  and  pre^scrihes  that  the  following  hooks  shall  he  kept: 
Two  studbooks,  one  for  blooded  foreign  stock  and  the  other  for  fine 
domestic  animals;  two  herdbooks,  one  for  registering  foreign  stock 
and  one  for  domestic;  two  flock  books,  one  for  foreign  stock  and  one 
for  domestic;  and  two  pig  books,  one  for  foreign  stock  and  one  for 
<lomestic.  At  the  beginning  of  1914  there  were  24.614  kilometers  of 
RAILWAY  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  5,527  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  and  7,438  the  plans  for  which  had  been  approved. - A  recent 

executive  decree  establishes  an  AGRKT’LTLRAL  CHEMK’AL 
BUREAU  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
as.sist  and  coopi'rate  with  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 

ami  to  aid  in  tlu'  develo|)ment  of  the  industry. - The  President  of 

Brazil  has  authorized  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  BANIv  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  branches  in  the  cities  of  Santos, 
Sau  Paulo,  Recife,  Belem,  and  Bahia. - A  committee  has  been  organ¬ 

ized  in  Sao  Paulo  to  erect  a  STATUE  to  Oaribaldi.- -  The  fourth 
convention  of  the  Young  Men’s  (JlRl.STLVN  .VSSOCl ATION  was 
recently  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


A  law  has  been  pnunulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
authorizing  the  continuanci*  of  (X)NSTRUCTION  WORK  on  the 
following  public  undertakings  which  wen*  not  completed  in  1914. 
and  ap[)ro{)riaf ing  for  that  pur|)(>se  30,081.30  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
$0,365),  and  458,206.98  pesos,  currency,  (pajier  peso  =  $0.14)  from 
the  receipts  of  the  Arica  to  LaPaz  Railway.  Railways:  From  Selva 
Oscura  to  (’uracautin;  from  Palonia  to  .tuntas;  entrance  to  the 
Mauh*  bridge;  study  of  (he  Iqiiupu*  to  Pintados  Railway;  of  the 
Antofagasta  and  Mejillones  Railway  to  tlie  Longitudinal  Railway; 
of  the  railway  from  El  Alamo  to  Molina;  of  the  railway  from 
Curico  to  Los  Queues,  and  of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  Za|)iga. 
Architecture:  (loverninent  building  at  ('olchagua,  and  Maritime 
Building  at  Mejillones.  Hydraulic  works:  Potable  water  supply  at 
Vallenar,  Tidca,  Cobquecura,  and  Rancagua,  cleaning  of  the  Yungay 
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and  Zapata  Canal  inlets,  and  a  strengthening  of  tlieTaltal  and  Pretil 
dikes  along  the  ('opiapo  River. - A  recent  law  inijioses  an  addi¬ 

tional  'PAX  of  0.002  peso  on  urban  real  estate  situated  in  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  Vina  del  Mar,  Coneepcion,  Antofagasta.  Valdivia, 
Tquique,  Serena, (hirico,  and  Chilian.  This  additional  tax  is  increased 

to  0.004  peso  on  real  estate  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. - 

WHALE  KlSlllXG  at  Corral  is  a  nourishing  industry,  the  catch 
of  whales  in  1914  amounting  to  108  specimens,  out  of  which  6,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  rendered.  Valuing  whale  oil  at  70  pesos  j)er 
barrel,  the  total  value  of  tlie  oil  in  the  catch  of  1914  aggregated 
420,000  pesos.  During  the  first  two  months  of  1915  the  whales 
captured  numbered  over  40,  all  of  which  were  caught  within  10 
miles  of  the  port  of  Corral.  The  organization  of  whale  fishers  at 
('orral  employ  about  70  persons  and  have  an  invested  capital  of 

£20,000. - According  to  the  Commercial  Review  of  Valparaiso  a 

company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  engage  in 

the  smelting  of  TIN  ORES  at  Arica  or  Mejillones. - The  Bureau 

of  RAILWAYS  has  decided  to  expend  5,090,826  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  .80.365)  chiefly  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges,  loco¬ 
motives  and  cars,  and  for  rails  and  other  accessories. - Recent 

data  collected  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Chilean  Government 
show  that  the  coming  HARVESTS  will  be  good  in  northern  Chile 
and  below  normal  in  the  central  region  of  the  Republic,  or  that  part 
of  the  country  included  between  Rancagua  and  Linares.  At  Cau- 
(pienes  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  yield  of  the  crops,  while  at  Lhmquihue  and  Chiloe  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  at  the  jiresent  time  is  most  promising.  Generally 
speaking  crops  in  southern  Chile  will  be  good,  but  at  the  time  the 
data  was  given  out  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  it  was  too  early  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  imxluction  of  the  great  wheat  producing 
center  of  the  country  or  to  make  an  intelligent  forecast  of  the  a])- 

proximate  yield  of  this  cereal. - The  South  American  Nitrate  Co. 

of  Taltal  has  sold  to  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  the  NITRATE  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Pam])a  de  Cochinal.  The  consideration  is  saitl  to  have 
be(*n  2,3()(),0()0  pesos. - According  to  press  reports  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Chile  has  suspended,  until  further  notice,  the  import  duty 

on  WHEAT  ELOl’R. - The  consul  general  of  (’hile  in  the  Cnited 

States  has  shown  with  bids  made  bv  North  American  importers  the 
feasibility  of  importing  Chilean  CANNED  FRUITS  into  the  United 

States. - The  profits  of  the  CEMENT  factory  at  El  Melon  in  1914 

were  £24,882.  Dividends  of  H)  and  8  per  cent,  respectively,  were 
paid  on  the  ])referred  and  common  stock  of  the  compain’,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  profits  were  credited  to  the  reserve  and  other 
funds. 


In  acconhiiico  witli  a  contract  wliicli  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
made  with  W.  E.  Dickin,  tlie  latter  a<;rees  to  take  over  tin*  entire 
('artajjena  AQL'EDrtT  and  to  form  in  Enijland  a  com))any  with 
sudieient  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  tlie  same.  The  contractor 
promises  to  supply  the  eity  with  water  for  fSO.OOO  inliahitants,  and, 
in  addition,  to  furnisli  the  nec(“ssary  water  for  the  use  of  ships 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  streets,  and  for  the 
use  of  public  fountains,  etc.  Statistics  c(tmpiled  by  tlie  ollice 
of  tlie  municipal  enj^ineers  of  Bo<;ota  show  that  2d.‘l  MODERN 
UriEDIXfiS  were  constructed  in  the  Federal  capital  in  1!)14,  and 
that  the  huildin<;  operations  durin<;  the  first  half  of  that  year  wi'ri' 

greatiT  than  they  w(“re  durinj'  the  same  jieriod  of  Ihl.'l.  - Pri'ss 

reports  state  that  the  shi|)ments  of  machinery  for  the  factory  for  the 
manufacturi'  of  TAXXK'  EXTRACTS,  which  is  hein^  (‘stahlislual 
at  the  Bay  of  ('ispata,  havi*  arrived.  The  jiolitical  division  of 
('olomhia  formerly  known  as  “(’orre<;imiento  de  leonon/.o”  has 
been  raisial  to  tlu*  rank  of  a  Ml'XICIPALlTY  and  will  henci'forth 
he  called  thi‘  municipality  of  rrihe-rrihe.-  -  Tin*  most  important 
RE\’EX'rh]S  of  the  Department  of  Valle  in  1!H4  amounti'd  to 
.S')42,2()4.7o.  mad(‘  of  up  the  following  items:  Liijuors,  .?4 1."). 41 1.24; 
slaughterhous(‘.  .'^Th.hoS;  vessels,  .S27,h42:  ri'gist  rat  ions  and  mort¬ 
gages,  SI  1  ,S().').()2 :  and  cacao.  S10,147.NU.  The  ('auca  Navigation 

('o.  has  launchi'd  a  new  BOAT  umh'r  tin*  name  of  R'nanrU. - 

EXPORTS  OF  MEAT  to  tin*  I’nited  Stati's  have  coimm'need  through 
th('  Atlantic  coast  ports,  a  Royal  Mail  steamer  reeimtly  carrying  as  a 
trial  shipment  100  refrigi'rated  Ixm'vi's.  If  this  shipim'iit  is  satis¬ 
factory  the  departnumt  of  fondgn  relations  stati's  that  10,000  heevi's 
can  he  exported  every  six  months.  'Fomas  I  rihi*  Mari|U(‘7.  is 
prepaiing  a  (lEOORAl'IlK'  Dl(''riOX'AR Y  of  ('olomhia  which  will 
contain  a  resume  of  geogniphic  and  statistical  data  appropriate'  for 
us('  in  the  jiost  and  teh'graph  ollici's  of  the  country.  'Fhe  Franco- 
Belga  Industrial  ('o.  has  cipiippe'd  at  a  lu'avv  outlay  a  large  building 
on  [the  .Sjin  .lose  jdantation,  muiucipality  of  .Suaita,  as  a  print  and 
(’EO'Fll  factory  with  annexes  for  sizing  and  coloring  fabrics.  'FIk' 
faetory  will  ('inploy  mori'  than  [400  operators,  most  of  whom  are' 
weiiiK'H,  iiiiel  will  use'  huge'  epiantitie's  e»f  e-e»tte»n.  .Statistie-s  e-om- 
pih'd  by  thet  eh'piirt me'iitiel  hoiirel  e»f  Ant ietepiiii,  she>w  that  the'ie'  eiree 
.1,702  'Ft )B.\( '( ’( )  pliintiitieiiis  in  that  eh'piirt me'iit  with  it  teitid  eif 
14,42.4,.jl2  teihiie-e'ei  |)hints.  Of  the'  .'iS  teihiu'e-ei-proelue-iug  elistricts 
the'  principiil  euu's  iire'  iis  feilleiws:  Bediviir,  270  phmtiit ions  anel 
2.211,700  pliints;  .Siintii  Biirhiini,  22)1  phintiitiems  anel  l.OSO.712 
(iHS 
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plants;  ('onconlia,  224  plantations  and  1.086,170  plants;  and  Saljjar, 
162  plantations  and  994,160  jdants.-  In  ('unday,  Dc'partinont  of 
Tolima,  the  production  of  lique,  or  a  KIIiEU  rcsenddinj;  hcnccpicn, 
and  the  cloth  made  from  the  same  out  of  which  all  kinds  of  sacks  are 
mamd'actured,  es])ecially  those  for  holding  coin  and  colVee,  is  a  great 
success.  'I'he  machinery  and  looms  used  in  these  processes  were 
invented  hy  Xeftali  Romero,  of  ('unday.  Kicpie  or  henecjiien  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  in  that  part  of  Colombia,  and  when  cultivated 
there  do  not  require  the  care  of  the  tropical  plantations.  The 
manipulation  of  the  Romero  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  is  very 
simple.  “El  Porvenir,’’  of  Cartagena,  ju’oposes  to  ])ul)lish  under 
the  name  of  Colombia  en  la  Mano  (Colombia  in  a  Nutshell)  a  hook 
of  commercial  and  INDUSTRIAL  PROPAdANDA  and  a  travelers' 
guide  containing  a  large  amount  of  useful  information.  -On  April 
20  last  a  BASEBALL  CLUB  was  organized  at  the  University  of 
Cartagena.  The  first  contest  took  place  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  with  the  ('hantecler  ('luh,  a  recent  organization,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Club  being  the  victor. 


Presi<lent  -Vlfredo  (lonzalez  in  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress,  delivered 
on  May  1  of  the  present  year,  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the  Republic 
in  1914  were  8,601,690.03  colones  (colon  =  $0,466),  as  com])ared  with 
9,612,633.79  colones  in  1913,  or  a  decrease  in  1914  of  1,010,834.76 
colones.  The  expenditures  in  1914  were  9.747,246.03  colones,  as 
compared  wifli  10,184.261.24  colones  in  1913.  In  1914  the  receipts 
of  the  ^PACIFIC  RAILWAY  amounted  to  768,434.48  colones  and 
the  expenditures  to  711.930.67  colones,  whicli  leaves  a  net  })rofit  of 
66,603.81  colones.  In  1913  the  recei])ts  and  expenditures  of  this 
railway  w('re  as  follows:  Receipts,  768,690.26  colones:  expenditures, 
811,266.96.  or  a  net  loss  during  that  year  of  62,666.70  colones.  In 
1912  th('  expen<litures  of  the  Pacific  Railway  amomited  to  726,428.98 
colones  and  the  receipts  to  727,147.26  colones,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
1,718.28  colones.  The  Executive  recommends  the  construction  of  a 
goodwiiarf  at  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific  port  terminal  of  this  railway.  - 
In  accordance  with  a  law  of  August  8,  1914.  President  Alfredo  (Jon- 
zalez  issued  a  decree,  under  date  of  April  20.  1916,  providing  for  the 
accpiirement  for  the  national  treasury  of  $600,000,  American  gold, 
hy  means  of  a  domestic  loan  known  as  “IN'l'ERNAL  LOAN, 
1916-1921,’’  payable  in  six  years  at  6  per  cent  annual  interest  and 
guarant(*ed  by  the  revenues  which  the  State  receives  from  the  export 
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tax  on  bananas.  Article  2  of  this  docroo  prescribes  that  the  treasury 
department  of  the  Costa  Kican  Government  shall  issue  bonds  of  the 
denomination  of  SoOO,  American  gold,  each,  payable  to  bearer. 
'Phese  bomis  shall  bear  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  of  tlie  chief  auditor  of  tlie  treasury  department 
and  shall  have  interest  coupons  attaclied  covering  a  jieriod  of  six 
years.  The  bonds  are  to  be  offered  at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange  of 
115  per  cent.  Tlie  payment  of  interest  and  principal  as  they  fall 
due  will  be  made  by  the  administrator  of  the  revenue  in  sight  drafts 
on  New  York.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  the  placing  of 
which  was  a  complete  success,  were  dolm  M.  Keith  and  a  North 
American  commercial  house.-  An  estimate  of  the  next  (’EKEAL 
crop  of  Costa  Rica  calculates  that  it  will  be  40  per  cent  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year,  in  wliich  event  it  is  jiredicted  that  tliere  will  be  an 
abundance  of  cereals  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption 
and  leave  a  considerable  (piantity  available  for  exjiort.  According 
to  jiress  reports,  the  CNITEI)  FRUIT  CO.  has  ordered  the  con¬ 
struction  of  18  new  vessels  in  Belfast,  to  be  used  in  the  fruit  and 
general  trade,  6  of  which  will  be  employed  in  English  and  7  in  West 
Indian  commerce.-  -  A  number  of  influential  Costaricans  in  bank¬ 
ing,  industry,  and  politics  are  advocating  the  payment  by  the  State 
of  bounties  to  persons  engaged  in  the  cidtivation  of  cabuya  or 
HENEQl’EN,  in  order  that  this  new  and  promising  industry  may 
gain  a  permanent  footliold  in  the  Rebuplic.  These  gentlemen  pro¬ 
pose  to  bring  the  matter  to  tlie  attention  of  (’ongress.-  The 
ELECTRIC  light  and  power  jilant  at  Heredia  was  officially  opened 
to  public  service  on  April  6  last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  ceremonies.  An  electric  light  ])lant  at  Jobabo  is  in 
course  of  construction  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  production  of 
light  and  power.  -  A  recent  executive  decree  jirovides  for  tlie  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  jirincijial  customhouses  of  the  Republic  of  a  WARE¬ 
HOUSE  department  for  the  storage  of  merchandise,  inflammable 
and  perishable  substances  excepted. 


The  department  of  the  treasury  of  the  GovermiK'iit  of  Cuba  has 
published  statistics  showing  that  during  the  fiscal  year  emh'd  .lime 
80,  1014,  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  40, .580  entered  the  Rejiub- 
lic,  82,576  of  whom  w«'n^  males  and  7,054  females.  4'he  majority  of 
these,  were  Sjianiards,  the  total  of  that  nationality  numbering  81,.S21. 
During  the  period  r<*ferred  to  2,515  .lamaicans  and  1,152  North 
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American  immigrants  entered  the  country.  (If  the  total  mentioned, 
29,245  were  single  and  11,285  married,  and  30,536  could  read  and 
write.  The  cash  brought  into  the  country  hy  these  immigrants 
amounted  to  $1,073,070.  Of  the  total  number  7,985  had  previously 
been  in  the  country.  In  1913  the  immigrants  landing  in  Cuba  num- 
bereil  58,036,  or  17,506  more  than  in  1914.  The  number  of  PAS¬ 
SENGERS  or  travelers  arriving  in  Cuba  in  1914,  not  including  persons 
classed  as  immigrants,  was  85,414,  and  the  numl)er  leaving  Cuba 
during  the  same  year  was  71,008.  The  majority  of  these  passengers 
were  Spaniards  who  entered  the  country  to  the  numl)er  of  35,585. 
'Fhe  number  arriving  from  the  United  States  was  34,264.  During 
1914  the  number  of  Spanish  passengers  who  left  the  island  was  23,732, 

ajid  the  number  of  Americans  36,958. - In  the  fiscal  jear  1913-14 

the  gross  CUSTOMS  KH1(-E1IPTS  of  the  Repid)lic  amounted  to 
$27,665,108,  as  comparetl  with  $28,174,123  in  1912-13,  $25,508,895 
in  191 1-12, $25,457,658  in  1910-1 1 ,  and  $24,935,028  in  1909-10.  The 
customs  expenditures  in  1913-14  were  $1,564,481,  of  which  $1,281,650 
were  for  salaries  of  customs  officials  and  employees. - Three  agri¬ 

cultural  EXPERIMENT  SCHOOLS  have  been  estaldished  in  the 
Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  llaf)ana. - The  FOREIGN  COM¬ 

MERCE  of  the  Repid)lic  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  dune  30, 
1914,  amounted  to  $304,805,000,  consisting  of  exports  $134,008,000 
and  imports  $170,797,000,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
$36,789,000.“  — In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  COASTWISE  VESSELS 
to  the  number  of  12,608  entered  the  ports  of  tlie  Repid)lic,  of  which 
3,565  were  steam  and  9,043  sailing  ships.  These  vessels  unloaded 
456,102,742  kilos  of  merchandise,  of  which  240,494,501  kilos  were 

discharged  from  steam  vessels  and  215,608,241  from  sailing  vessels. - - 

Commandant  Ramon  Fonts  has  been  appointed  by  President  Monocal 
to  represent  (Mba  iii  the  international  FENCING  TOURNAMENT 

to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the  e.xposition. - The 

Cuban  Telephone  (^o.  proposes  to  inaugurate  in  Santiago  on  September 
1,  1915,  an  automatic  TELEPHONE  system,  and  to  extend  its  service 
to  \dsta  Alegre  and  Fomento.  This  company  has  2,500  kilometers  of 
telephone  lines  in  operation  and  maintains  a  telephone  service  with 
212  towns. —  At  the  request  of  the  Government  the  RAILWAYS 
of  Cuba  have  reduced  their  rates  on  small  fruits,  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  and  passenger  tariffs  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  former 

charges. - A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  Ruperto  Diaz 

Martinez  and  Horacio  1).  Estefane  to  establisli  ELECTRIC  light  and 
power  plants  at  Tapaste  and  San  (Tistobal.  'I'he  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Santa  Clara,  in  a  report  to  tlie  dejiartmeiit  of  agriculture, 
states  that  from  327  sipiare  yards  of  land  at  tlie  Vegas  Nuevas  jilanta- 
tion  jdanted  to  Irish  potatoes,  a  crop  of  20  arrobas  was  harvested, 
and  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  that  vicinity  propose  to  cultivate 
this  tubercle  on  a  large  scale. 


Tile  President  of  the  Kepuhlie  has  sent  to  the  Senate  for  eonsidera- 
tion  the  eontraets  made  ad  referendum  with  J.  Elenterio  Hatton  for 
the  constrnetion  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Barahona  to  tlie  Dominican 
frontier,  and  the  contract  entered  into  with  M.  A.  ('oiscon  for  the 
huildiii"  of  a  BATHHOUSE  at  Mnertos  Beach  near  the  city  of  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris. -  Dr.  A.  Fallo  Uahral,  a  memher  of  the  faculty 

of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  of  the  Central  I’niversity  of  Santo 
Dominjjo,  has  been  appointed  a  memher  of  the  international  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Pan  American  SCIEXTIFK'  CONGRESS.  - 
A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Congress  authori/.inj;  tlie 
improvement  of  the  PORT  OF  PUERTO  PLATA  by  deepening  the 
San  Marcos  River,  dredging  the  jiort,  and  constructing  a  freight 
wharf  and  customhouse  building.  The  expenditures  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  in  Puerto  Plata  in  11)14  amounted  to  841,063.07. - A  shiji- 

ment  of  RICE  c(»ntaining  16,000  (|uintals  was  recently  made  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  India,  via  Cuba,  in  the  steamer  San- 
<lc  Ciihd.  Virgirut  Leon  A  Co.,  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
have  recently  com[)leted  the  installation  of  an  ICE  PLANT  in  the 
Federal  capital.  Tin*  President  of  the  Re|)ul)lie  has  authorized 
tlu*  Consueht  sugar  cmitral  to  bring  into  the  country  temporarily  1 ,000 
laborers  to  work  in  the  cane  fiidds.  The  association  of  employees 
of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  have  organized  a  NIGHT  St’HOOL 
with  a  curriculum  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  Bookkeeping, 
languages,  and  commercial  law  are  among  the  important  subjects 
that  will  l)(‘  taught.  'PIk*  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Macoris  del  Este 
has  h(‘en  completed.  Moihuii  lighthouses  are  also  soon  to  he  estah- 
li-'hed  at  Agua  and  Salinas  as  well  as  on  tin*  Samana  Island  and  at 

Cape  Cugam». - 'Phe  charge  d’afl'airc's  (tf  the  legation  of  theH)omin- 

ican  R(!pnhlic  in  Paris  has  advis(‘d  the  (h'partment  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  that  th(‘  Government  of  Franc(‘  is  dispos(*d  t(»  purchase  annu¬ 
ally  about  1 .600. ()))()  pounds  of  Domini<-an  'POB.VCCO.  'Phe  issue 
of  PO.S'PAGE  S'PAMP.S  of  the  (hmominat ions  1,  2,  6,  10,  and  20  cen¬ 
tavos,  placed  in  circulation  in  accordances  with  a  dc'cree*  of  .lanuary  2, 
1016,  ami  th(»se  made  good  by  restamping  in  compliance  with  the 
jerovisions  of  decree  of  P'ehruary  IS,  1!)16,  having  heceune  (‘xhausted, 
the  President  <»f  the  Repnhlic  has  ordenal  tins  following  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  old  issue  rcstamped  for  circulat ietn :  200,000  oiu'-cent 
■'lamps:  tiO.OOO  two-r-euit;  176,000  (iv(‘-cenl;  100,000  ten-cent,  and 
6,000  twenty-ceiil  stamps.  ,V  r(‘cent  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the*  Repuhlie-  ami  duly  promidgated  by  the*  Exee-iitive  powe'f,  |)er- 
mils  the  im[)orlation  into  the  country  of  crude*  PE'I'ROLEUM  at  the* 
ve*ry  letw  rate*  e»f  eluty  e»f  76  e-e*ntave»s  pe*r  1,000  kilees.  'Phis  e*e)nele*nse*el 
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and  useful  fuel  is  thereby  cheapened  to  such  an  extent  that  its  use  is 
within  the  reach  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  firms  of  all  kinds 
for  the  production  of  light  and  power,  and  it  becomes  a  successful 
competitor  of  coal  and  wood  in  numerous  branches  of  industry.  A 
demand  for  oil  engines  should  now  be  created  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  with  the  proper  propaganda  and  advertising  work  doubtless 
many  engines  of  this  type  could  be  sold  for  use  in  the  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 


The  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  according  to  statis¬ 
tics  published  by  La  Voz  del  Comercio  of  Guayaquil,  consisted  in 
1913  of  174,551,482  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  58,288,392.79 
sucres  (sucre  =  $0,487),  as  compared  with  173,279,673  kilos,  valued 
at  56,040,072.34  sucres  in  1912.  In  1913  this  commerce  was  as 
follows:  Imports,  72,796,918  kilos,  valued  at  18,187,988.79  sucres; 
exports,  85,871,035  kilos,  valued  at  32,488,410  sucres,  and  coastwise 
trade,  15,883,529  kilos,  valued  at  7,611,994  sucres.  The  commerce 
in  1912  was  as  follows:  Imports,  93,589,089  kilos,  valued  at  21,305,- 
688.34  sucres;  exports,  66,528,394  kilos,  valued  at  28,168,099  sucres, 

and  coastwise  trade,  13,162,190  kilos,  valued  at  6,566,285  sucres. - 

In  1914  the  exports  of  CACAO  from  Ecuador  amounted  to  478,928 
packages,  weighing  38,904,352  kilos,  valued  at  17,299,421  sucres. 
The  revenue  collected  from  the  export  duty  on  cacao  in  1914  amounted 

in  round  numbers  to  5,000,000  sucres. - In  1914  STEAMSHIPS 

to  the  number  of  453  entered  the  port  of  Guayaquil. - The  superior 

board  of  public  instruction  has  reelected  all  of  the  professors  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GUAY AS,  city  of  Guayaquil,  for  the  present 
school  year,  and  has  established  chairs  of  electropathy,  physics, 

biology,  and  dermatology. - Two  NEWSPAPERS  have  recently 

been  founded  in  Cuenca,  one  of  which  is  a  weekly  entitled  El 
Progreso,  and  the  other  a  bimonthly  under  the  name  of  La  Liber- 

tad. - The  budget  of  the  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  at 

Quito  for  the  current  school  year  amounts  to  25,200  sucres. - The 

captain  of  the  port  of  Bolivar,  Sr.  Gabriel  Echevarria,  is  engaged  in 

the  installation  of  a  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Maohaoala. - 

The  capital  of  the  principal  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  of  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  is  as  follows:  Bank  of  Ecuador,  3,000,000  sucres; 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  1,000,000  sucres;  Territorial  Bank,  700,000 
sucres;  Guayaquil  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  1,000,000  sucres;  and  the 
Guayaquil  Savings  Bank,  55,000  sucres. - An  examination  was 

93189— Bull.  6—16 - 9 
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recently  made  by  experienced  engineers  of  waterfalls  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Quito  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  sufficient 
quantity  and  fall  of  water  exists  and  is  available  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  development  of  o,000  horsepower  of  ELECTRIC 
energy.  If  the  report  of  these  engineers  is  favorable,  it  is  proposed 
to  install  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  furnish  light  and  pow'er 
to  the  Federal  capital  and  the  surrounding  country. - The  SANI¬ 

TATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  signed 
in  Quito  on  January  5,  1914,  with  an  English  corporation,  comprises, 
first,  an  increase  in  the  potable  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil; 
second,  the  sewering  of  the  city;  third,  the  paving  of  the  city;  fourth, 
the  enlargement  of  the  wharf;  and  fifth,  the  drainage  of  swamp 
lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port.  This  vast  project  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  civU  engineers.  The  first  of  these 
works,  namely,  the  potable  w'ater  supply,  includes  a  plan  for  fur¬ 
nishing  Guayaquil  with  water  sufficient  to  allow  150  liters  per  inhab¬ 
itant  per  day,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  growth  of  population 
up  to  200,000,  the  population  at  present  being  about  90,000.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  this  water  for  a  distance  of  100  kilometers  in  iron 
pipes.  After  the  water  supply  is  provided,  the  engineers  expect  to 
take  up  the  other  work  in  the  order  mentioned. 


The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
on  and  after  September  25,  1915,  the  sale  of  PATENT  MEDICINES 
that  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Guatemala  as  prescribed  by  article 
26  of  decree  621  of  February  20,  1902,  a  free  translation  of  which 
is  as  follows:  “Art.  26.  The  sale  of  all  secret  specifics  or  pre¬ 
servatives  of  unknown  ingredients,  regardless  of  name,  is  prohibited; 
but  should  a  pharmacist  desire  to  sell  a  special  secret  remedy  he 
musl  communicate  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  wdiich  will,  after  examination  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  utility  based  on  its  composition  and  therapeutic  effects, 

authorize  its  sale  and  keep  secret  its  preparation.” - In  duo  time 

the  Government  will  send  to  the  general  customs  bureau  a  list  of  the 
medicines  of  secret  composition  whose  sale  has  been  authorized  by 
the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  whose  importation  is 

pennitted. - The  TRAMWAY  company  in  the  City  of  Guatemala 

has  petitioned  the  Government  for  permission  to  increase  its  passenger 
tariff  and  has  been  authorized  to  augment  same  up  to  IJ  cents  gold 
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per  passage. - The  Central,  Western,  and  Pan-American  RAIL¬ 

WAYS  were  recently  inspected  by  Minor  C.  Keith  and  a  party  of 
capitalists.  The  terminal  stations  of  San  Jose,  Mazatenango,  Ocos, 
and  Champerico  were  visited.  Mr.  Keith  states  that  the  bridge  over 
the  Melendez  River  was  expected  to  bo  completed  and  ready  for  use 
in  May  of  the  present  year.  The  completion  of  this  bridge  will 
enable  a  direct  railway  service  to  be  established  to  Ayutla,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  transferring  or  of  making  a  detour  via 

the  Ocos  line. - Thomas  Hesslop  has  petitioned  the  department 

of  fomento  for  authority  to  establish  an  automobile  service  between 
Quezaltenango  and  San  Felipe  and  between  Huehuetenango  and 
near-by  points.  The  petitioner  states  that  he  has  on  hand  the 
necessary  autos,  and  if  the  Government  grants  the  permission 

requested  he  can  establish  the  service  at  once. - The  first  sailing 

vessel  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  the  FISHERY  industry  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  the  Federal  Capital  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fish  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  pi’ico  of  meats, 
was  recently  launched  in  the  port  of  San  Jose  by  Pardo  &  Barrios. 
Refrigerating  cars  will  be  used  in  this  service,  and  fish  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  on  the  same  day  in  which  they  arc 

caught  in  the  sea. - The  Tropical  TRADING  Co.,  a  corporation 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  been  authorized 
to  establish  a  branch  office  in  Guatemala. - -A  bUl  has  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  for  the  nationalization  of 

the  PETROLEUM  deposits  of  the  Republic. - The  Republic  of 

Guatemala  will  be  represented  at  the  Pan-American  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS,  which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from  the  17th  to 
the  21st  of  June,  1915,  by  Dr.  Juan  Padilla  Matute. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Guatemala  has  granted  certain  privileges,  in  the  nature  of 
bounties  and  immunity  from  military  service,  to  agriculturists  who 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  legumes,  potatoes,  and  CEREALS. 


The  national  Government  has  appointed  a  COMMISSION  to 
examine  aU  the  records  concerning  the  debt  of  tlie  hxst  revolution 

and  to  determine  its  amount. - By  a  decree  of  the  secretary  of  the 

tnuvsury  and  commerce  aU  PARCEL  POSTS  tliat  arrive  from  abroad 
will  be  sent  to  the  customhouse,  and  afh'r  examination  there  and 
payment  of  duty,  will  be  delivered  to  the  consignees.  This  measure 
was  taken  to  protect  the  intt'rests  of  the  trcjisury  wdthout  delajnng 
tile  ]>rogress  of  mercantile  operations. - On  May  1  was  celebrated 
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throughout  the  Republic,  ^\^th  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  AGRI- 
CL'LTL'RAL  FESTIVAL,  which  has  acquired  the  importance  of  a 

national  event. - A  ruling  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 

commerce  fixes  the  minimum  weight  of  sacks  of  coffee  for  export  at 
170  pounds  each,  and  those  of  cacao  at  150  pounds  each.  The  export 
duties  on  these  articles  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Republic  will  be  as 
follows:  Hulled  coffee,  $6  per  sack;  unhulled  coffee,  $4.50  per  sack; 
and  cacao,  $4.50  per  sack. - The  secretary  of  commerce  has  in¬ 

formed  importers  that  in  future  the  DUTY  ON  FLOUR  will  be 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel  of  200  French  pounds, 
according  to  the  tariff  affixed  to  the  customhouse  law  of  September  4, 

1905. - A  presidential  decree  of  April  15,  appoints  the  Commission 

of  the  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  of  Puerto  Principe  charged  with 

administering  the  interests  of  the  municipality. - A  short  while  ago 

the  BUILDING  for  the  school  inspectors  of  Puerto  Principe  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  their  new  offices  were  established  there.  The  building  was 

erected  at  the  angle  of  the  streets  of  the  port  and  of  the  aqueduct. - 

“Le  Nouvelliste”  announces  that  it  has  received  an  invitation  to  the 
INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CONGRESS  which  will  meet,  on  account 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  from 

the  5th  to  the  10th  of  next  July. - Dr.  Victor  Boyet  has  been  named 

consul  general  of  Haiti  in  New  York  in  place  of  M.  George  Regnier, 
and  M.  Edmond  Dupuy  has  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 

and  envoy  extraordinary  of  Haiti,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. - 

MM.  Germain  Champagne,  Mehal  Barthelemy,  Simeon  Petit,  Alphonse 
Henriquez,  and  Antoine  Policard  have  been  appointed  directors  of 
the  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  Aquin,  Port  de 
Paix,  and  St.  Marc,  respectively,  and  M.  Constant  Vieux  has  been 

designated  customhouse  inspector  for  the  Republic. - Recently  a 

NEW  DAILY  appeared  in  Puerto  Principe,  entitled  “La  Vigilance,” 

under  the  management  of  Monsieur  B.  Toussaint  Noel. - A  decree  of 

the  secretary  of  commerce  fixes  the  FEES  for  consular  certificate  at 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  invoice,  in  which  amount  are 
included  the  price  of  the  merchandise,  expenses,  and  freight.  The 
duties  on  various  articles  are  made  uniform  in  all  the  offices  of  the 
Republic. 


On  February  6,  1914,  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Government 
of  Honduras  to  Cooper  Bros,  for  the  establishment  of  a  SHIP¬ 
YARD  at  Oak  Ridge  on  the  Bay  of  Roatan.  For  a  long  time  a  small 
shipyard  had  been  operated  at  Oak  Ridge  by  the  firm  in  question, 
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but  had  not  prospered  because  of  the  close  competition  of  other 
similar  establishments  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  concession  referred  to,  however,  gave  Cooper  Bros,  the  right  to 
import,  free  of  duty,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  holts,  screws,  nails, 
iron  and  copper  in  bars  and  sheets,  anchors,  chains,  winches,  wheels, 
pulleys,  rope,  wire,  paints,  oils,  cotton,  cotton  waste  for  calking, 
tools,  fuel  for  gasoline  and  gas  motors,  and  dock  repair  material. 
This  enabled  them  to  successfully  compete  with  similar  establish¬ 
ments  abroad,  and  to  build  ships  and  repair  and  clean  vessels  of  a 
length  of  about  85  feet.  The  concession  furthermore  obligated  the 
concessionaires  to  repair  and  clean  annually,  free  of  charge,  six  ves¬ 
sels  of  a  length  not  exceeding  85  feet  and  50  tons  burden  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  the  Government  paying,  in  case  of 
replacement  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  same.  At  the  present  time 
this  shipyard  is  constructing  three  vessels,  driven  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  of  36  horsepower,  40  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  5  feet 
draft,  for  the  official  service  of  the  Government.  Part  of  the  lumber 
used  in  these  vessels  is  from  native  timber  and  part  is  imported  from 
the  United  States.  The  privileges  accorded  Cooper  Bros,  under  the 
concession  referred  to  has  enabled  that  firm  to  establish  on  a  profitable 

and  permanent  basis  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  Republic. - 

In  cooperation  with  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  number  of 
prominent  educators  and  citizens  of  Tegucigalpa  have  formulated  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  in  the  near  future  of  a  practical  technical 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prepare  Honduran  girls  for  different  occupations  in  the  industrial, 
professional,  commercial,  educational,  and  home  life  of  the  country 

and  to  render  them  self-supporting. - The  municipality  of  Tela 

has  resolved  to  PAVE  the  streets,  extend  the  potable  water  service 
to  the  thickly  populated  neighborhoods  of  that  port,  light  the  city 
with  electricity,  and  thoroughly  sanitate  the  port.  The  municipal 
council  has  appointed  M6nico  Zelaya,  jr.,  a  civil  engineer,  to  contract 

with  Atlantida  firms  to  carry  to  completion  the  works  referred  to. - 

The  department  of  public  works  has  contracted  with  Engineer  Alfredo 
Membreflo  to  make  a  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  of  the  cities  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa  and  Comayaguela. - George  Abadie  bas  petitioned  the  de¬ 

partment  of  fomento  for  authority  to  exploit  the  gold  and  silver 
MINING  zone  known  as  Las  Trementinas,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cor¬ 
pus,  Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  covering  an  area  of  975  hectares. - - 

Joseph  Goehl,  an  expert  brewer  from  the  academy  at  Horms,  has 
petitioned  the  Honduran  Government  for  authority  to  operate  a 
modern  brewery  at  San  Pedro  Sula.  The  petitioner  proposes  to 

give  special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  Pilsen  beer. - The 

municipality  of  La  Ceiba  has  contracted  with  a  local  company 
organized  for  that  purpose  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
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plant  at  La  Ceiba. - The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  approved  the 

BOUNDARY  TREATY  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  has  duly  promulgated  the  same. 


From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  exports  of  HENEQUEN  through 
Progreso,  the  only  port  of  Yucatan,  consisted  of  3,856,408  bales 
weighing  665,805,114  kdos.  These  exports  in  detail  by  years  were 
as  follows;  1910,  558,996  bales  weighing  94,789,954  kilos;  1911, 
680,990  bales  weighing  116,547,349  kilos;  1912,  814,610  bales  weigh¬ 
ing  139,901,951  kilos;  1913,  836,950  bales  weighing  145,279,963 
kilos,  and  1914,  964,862  bales  weighing  169,285,897  kilos.  The 
development  of  the  henequcn  industry  in  Yucatan  since  the  first 
plantation  was  formed  in  1850  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a 
part  of  Mexico  which  was  considered  by  the  Spaniards  for  centuries 
as  comparatively  wortldess  territory  has  proved  to  he  one  of  the 
richest  wealth  producers  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
as  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  suitable  for  henequen  cul¬ 
tivation  are  stUl  untouched  and  probably  will  remain  in  virgin  forest 
and  tangled  undergrowth  for  many  years  to  come.  A  recent  trav¬ 
eler  and  wTiter,  who  characterized  the  henequen  fields  as  the  “green 
gold  of  Yucatan,”  says  that  during  the  last  15  years  a  score  or  so 
of  Mexican  henequen  growers  have  reaped  profits  amounting  to 
ten  hundred  million  Mexican  pesos.  The  profits  of  henequen  growing 
are  estimated  at  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  abundance  of  labor.  The  time  required  for  the  plant  to 
mature  sufficiently  to  enable  the  first  crop  of  leaves  to  be  cut  is  5  or 
6  years,  after  which  successive  cuttings  may  be  made  annually 
thereafter  for  from  12  to  15  years,  or  until  the  leaves  are  exhausted, 
after  which  the  old  plants  should  bo  cut  down  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  Henequen  fd)er  is  the  bjisis  for  the  production  of  binder 
twine  and  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cordage  industry  of  the 
United  States.  In  1914  the  imports  of  sisal  or  henequen  fiber  into 
the  United  States  aggregated  195,086  tons,  valued  at  .822,680,480. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  binder  twine  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  is  produced  from  sisal  or  henequen 

fiber. - In  normal  years,  accorcling  to  investigations  made  by  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  binder 
twine  arc  required  for  harvesting  the  grain,  corn,  and  fla.x  crops  of  the 
United  States,  some  two-thirds  to  throe-fourths  of  which  is  made  from 
henequen  fiber.  Hitherto,  owing  to  difliculties  connected  with  the 
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spinning  and  weaving  of  henequen  fiber  the  use  of  this  filament  in 
the  United  States  has  been  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  binder  twine.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  fiber  could  bo 
utilized  to  take  the  place  of  jute  now  employed  so  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunny  sacks  or  burlap  bags.  Experiments  are  being 
conducted  in  the  United  States  looking  to  the  use  of  henequen  in 
the  manner  referred  to,  as  well  as  for  the  utilization  of  the  trunks  of 
the  henequen  plant  and  the  weak  and  dry  leaves  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  One  of  the  rivals  of  henequen  is  the  fiber  known  as  ‘‘ca- 
buUa,”  produced  from  a  species  of  cactus  of  the  American  agave 
family,  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Ecuador.  The  demand  for 
henequen  fiber  is,  however,  so  great  and  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  overproduction  of 

fibers  of  this  kind  for  many  years  to  come. - The  Southwestern 

STEAMSHIP  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  announces  a  fortnightly  steamship 
service  between  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Mazatlan  and  Topolobampo, 
Mexico.  The  announcement  states  that  “The  three  railroads  in 
Sinaloa  are  all  operating  and  from  Topolobampo  and  Mazatlan  aU 
Sinaloa,  southern  Sonora,  and  western  Chihuahua  and  Durango  and  the 
Territory  of  Topic  can  now  be  reached,  and  many  Americans  are 
operating  their  plantations,  ranches,  and  mines  in  that  region,  this 
service  being  inaugurated  to  meet  their  demands  for  transportation 
facilities.” 


On  April  7,  1915,  the  National  Congress  of  Nicaragua  met  in 
EXTRA  SESSION  in  the  capitol  at  Managua  to  consider  important 
matters  of  State.  On  April  8  this  Congress  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution;  “The  National  Congress  of  the  Republic,  con¬ 
sidering,  first,  that  all  perturbation  of  the  public  order  constitutes 
to-day  more  than  ever  an  unqualifiable  act  which  aggravates  the 
present  economic  crisis  and  increases  the  difiiculties,  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  the  work  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  country  begun 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  with  the  assistance  of  all  good 
Nicaraguans  without  distinction  as  to  political  parties;  second,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  which  all  the  different  political  parties 
arc  represented,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order, 
indispefisablc  elements  for  the  moral  and  material  upkeep  of  the 
liepublic,  declares:  The  representatives  of  the  nation  unanimously 
denounce  the  efforts  to  disturb  t)rder  and  make  public  manifestation 
that  in  the  present  crisis  they  are  collectively  and  singly  ready  to 
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cooporato  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  with  the  Executive  power 
to  maintain  the  institutions  and  preserve  peace  and  puldic  tran¬ 
quility.”—' — -X  cargo  of  65,000  C(XX)NUTS  was  recently  shipped 
from  Bluefields  to  Colon  to  be  transferred  there  to  steamers  destined 

to  points  in  the  Ignited  States. - The  following  is  a  translation  of 

the  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Bluefields  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua,  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  by  Senator  Salinas:  ‘‘Article  1.  The  product  of  the  forestal  tax 
and  the  sale  of  national  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  which,  leaving  Blue¬ 
fields,  shall  connect  with  the  present  line  at  the  point  that  may 
be  judged  suitable.  Art.  2.  The  plans  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Development  and  the  materials  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  present  has  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  used  for  the 
time  being  in  commencing  the  work.  Art.  3.  The  Executive  power 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  appoint  a  board  of  development  in 
Bluefields  which  shall  be  charged  wtih  the  collection  and  investment 
of  the  funds  in  the  manner  judged  most  desirable.  Art.  4.  The 
board  of  development  shall  render  quarterly  reports  of  its  transac¬ 
tions  to  the  respective  department  and  its  members  shall  be  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  any  expenditures  which  they  may  make  for 
any  other  object  than  that  indicated  in  the  present  law.  Art.  5. 
The  Executive  power  is  authorized  to  sell  the  national  lands  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  taking  as  a  minimum  base  the  sum  of  $2 
American  gold  per  hectare,  during  the  time  that  the  Agrarian  law  is 
not  promulgated.”— — The  Eden  MINING  Co.,  successors  to  the 
Panama  Mining  Co.,  with  offices  in  Bluefields,  required  the  services 
of  225  men  in  its  preliminary  work  and  the  expenditure  of  about 
S25(),000.  This  company  has  made  plans  for  the  development  of 
water  power  of  at  least  1,000  horsepower,  and  proposes  to  spend, 

approximately,  ?  1,250, 000  in  this  work. - A  recent  shipment  of 

BANANAS  from  the  territory  tributary  to  Bluefields  consisted  of 
24,318  stems,  of  which  13,000  bunches  were  nine  hands  and  upward, 
the  balance  being  chiefly  eight  hands  with  a  few  sevens.  Shippers 
engaged  in  this  trade  are  complaining  of  excessive  charter  rates  for 
ships  for  this  traffic. 


A  reci'nt  Executiv(‘  decree  provides  for  the  eslablishnn'nt  and 
inainteiiajiee  of  a  marine  deposit  for  EXPLOSIVES, consisting  of  a 
launch  to  be  bought  for  that  purpose  ujid  a}iehor(‘d  at  some  suitable 
place  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  .Ml  explosives  received  in  tin*  Federal 
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capital  by  merchants  or  private  parties  shall,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  be  stored  in  this  deposit, and  this  service  shall  be  charged 
for  at  the  time  of  making  the  deposit  at  the  rate  of  1  balboa  for 
each  46  kilosof  powder,  dynamite,  orsimilarsubstances,  and  thereafter 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  balboa  per  month  or  fraction  of  a  month. 
Anyone  who  desires  to  make  a  deposit  of  explosives  is  required  to 
pay  the  import  duty  on  same  before  a  perfnit  will  be  granted  him. 
The  Government  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or  deterioration  of  ex¬ 
plosives  placed  on  deposit  unless  it  is  directly  to  blame  in  the 
matter.— — The  old  Province  of  Los  Santos  has  been  divided  into 
two  Provinces,  namely:  Herrera,  comprising  the  districts  of  Chitre, 
Pese,  Parita,  Ocu,  Las  Minas^  Los  Pozos,  and  Santa  Maria,  with  the 
capital  at  Chitre,  iind  the  Pro\ance  of  Los  Santos,  composed  of  the 
districts  of  Las  Tablas,  Los  Santos,  Macaracas,Guarare,Pocri,  Tonosi, 

and  Pedasi,with  the  capital  at  Las  Tablas. - The  authorized  capital 

of  the  Bank  of  Panama,  a  BANK  of  issue  recently  established  by 
American  capitalists  in  the  City  of  Panama,  is  SI, 000,000,  divided 
into  10,000  shares  of  SI  00  each.  The  Panama  branch!  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  only  American 
national  bank  and  the  only  United  States  depositary  on  the 

Isthmus. - The  West  India  OIL  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  petitioned 

the  Government  of  Panama  for  permission  to  construct  warehouses  in 
Panama  for  the  storage  of  oil,  proposing  to  make  the  Isthmus  a 
distributing  center  for  Central  America  and  the  north  and  west 

coasts  of  South  America. - A  -law  has  recently  become  operative 

in  the  flepublic  of  Panan\a  which  imposes  a  STAMP  TAX  of  1 
cent,  gold,  per  word  on  private  and  commercial  cablegrams  for¬ 
warded. - The  Government  of  Panama  has  received  official  notice 

that  the  strip  of  land  known  as  the  CANAI^  ZONE  will,  in  future, 

be  called  Panama  Canal. - In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 

sending  of  WIRELESS  telegrams,  a  general  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Panama  Canal  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
long-distance  messages  by  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Canal. - The  municipality  of  Panama  has  decided  to  furnish  the 

chemical  and  meteorological  LABORATORIES  in  the  Federal 
capital  with  a  complete  equipment  of  modern  apparatus  and  appliances 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  work  in  these  laboratories  in  the 

most  appropriate  maimer. - Cecil  Hart,  an  American  botanist  in 

the  employ  of  a  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  company,  has  spent  three  months 
oh  the  Isthmus  collecting  PLANTS,  seeds  and  reptiles  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  The  collection  gathered  consisted  of  4,000 
specimens,  among  which  were  20  varieties  of  orchids,  some  of  them 
rare  specimens,  and  40  kinds  of  palms.  After  completing  his  collec¬ 
tion  in  Panama,  the  botanist  iji  question  sailed  for  Ecuador, where 
he  proposc's  to  make  a  collection  of  the  flora  of  that  country. — 
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The  President  of  the  liepubUc  has  authorized  the  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  AQUEDUCTS  and  sewers  at  David, 
Sona,  Santiago  de  Veraguas,  Penonomc,  Anton,  Aguadulce,  Los 
Santos,  Chitrc,  Las  Tablas,  Chorrera,  Portobelo,  Palenque,  and 
Xombre  de  Dios.  When  these  are  completed  they  will  become  the 
property  of  the  respective  districts,  and  arrangements  wiU  be  made 

to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  construction. - 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  approved  the  SANITARY  CONVEN¬ 
TION  signed  in  Paris  on  January  7,  1912. 


On  April  5  last  President  Eduardo  Schaerer  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  MESSAGE  to  the  national  congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assembling  of  that  body  in  regular  session  in  the  capitol  in  Asuncion. 
Referring  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  the  President 
states  that  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  boundary  treaty 
with  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  April  5,  1913,  have 
been  commenced.  In  enumerating  the  treaties  concluded  between 
Paraguay  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  Executive  calls 
attention  to  the  conventions  on  coastwise  trade  made  between 
Paraguay  and  the  .:Vrgentine  Republic  and  between  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  Concerning  the  commerce  of  the  country  President 
Schaerer  says  that  the  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  5,149,465  gold 
pesos,  as  compared  with  8,119,997  gold  pesos  in  1913.  The  exports 
in  1914  totaled  4,584,358  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  5,630,929 
gold  pesos  in  1913.  During  the  last  five  years  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Paraguay,  according  to  figuKo  quoted  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
showed  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  7,000,000  gold  pesos. 
The  Government  revenues  in  1914  were  694,178.27  gold  pesos  and 
41,315,527.40  pesos  paper.  The  estimated  revenues  for  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  budget,  were  3,859,500  gold  pesos  and 
28,185,500  paper  pesos.  The  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows:  1914,  694,178.27  gold 
pesos  and  41,315,527.40  paper  pesos,  and  in  1913,  1,508,143.44  gold 
pesos  and  44,062,013.30  paper  pesos.  The  balance  of  the  London 
i()an  of  1872  on  December  31,  1914,  was  £718,390.  A  statement  of 
the  internal  debt  on  the  same  date  showed  liabilities  payable  in 
gold,  555,823  gold  pesos;  liabilities  payable  in  paper,  11,296,0.54 
paper  pesos;  and  damages  on  account  of  the  disturbances  of  1912 
and  1914,  now  in  course  of  settlement,  314,119  gold  pesos  and 
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33,913,373  paper  pesos.  The  message  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  important  works  accomplished  and  measures  made  effective  by 
the  department  of  fomento,  among  which  is  the  division  into  lots 
or  tracts  of  Government  lands  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encour¬ 
aging  agricultural  immigrants  to  become  landowners. - Manuel 

Riquelme,  director  general  of  schools  of  Paraguay,  inaugurated 
on  March  26  last,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  a 
RURAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  the  second  of  its  kind  established  in 
the  country.  President  Schaerer  has  appointed  the  following  facidty : 
Sr.  Rufino  Benitez,  director  and  professor  of  pedagog}*,  ethics,  and 
civic  instruction;  Sr.  Marcelino  M.  Martinez,  assistant  director  and 
professor  of  mathematics  and  Spanish;  Sr.  Antonio  Gill,  secretary 
and  professor  of  drawing  and  stock  raising;  Sr.  Avelino  ^Vi’ziunendia, 
professor  of  music;  and  Dr.  Cipriano  Martinez,  professor  of  school 

hygiene. - -The  gross  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  RAILWAY 

CO.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  £156,240,  the 
total  expenditures  £90,073,  and  the  net  receipts  £66,167.  The 
Borja  to  Iguazu  branch  of  this  railway,  which  will  connect  with  the 
Brazilian  railway  system,  has  the  track  laid  to  kilometer  48  and 
grading  done  to  kilometer  70.  This  branch  line  has  been  opened 

to  public  traffic  to  kilometer  31. - The  electric  TRAMWAY  line 

of  Asuncion  has  a  length  of  31  kilometers.— — -The  annual  edition 
of  the  General  GUIDE  to  Paraguay,  published  in  Spanish  at  Asun¬ 
cion,  and  which  contains  late  official  statistics  of  the  Republic,  was 
completed  and  placed  on  sale  in  May  last. 


The  contract  for  the  exploitation  of  GUANO,  made  on  Juno  5, 
1914,  by  the  Peruvian  Government  with  a  private  corporation, 
has  boon  modified  and  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Under 
this  contract  the  corporation  agrees  to  sell  guano  to  Peruvian  agri¬ 
culturists  at  the  rate  of  3  soles  (§1.45)  per  unit  of  azoe,  delivered  at 
such  Peruvian  port  as  the  purchaser  may  request,  the  buyer  being 
charged  the  cost  of  the  sacks.  Under  this  contract  the  corporation 
coUects  the  imposts  established  by  law'  in  favor  of  the  bureau  of  public 
charities  and  of  the  Guadalupe  college,  until  such  time  as  tliese 
taxes  may  bo  abolished  by  Congress.  The  corj)oration  agrees  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  in  Lima  in  adv'ance  the  sum  of  £30,000  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  contract.  Agriculturists  w'ho  have  orderetl 
50,000  tons  of  guano,  in  accordance  w'ith  the  statement  of  the  treasury 
department,  must  ])ay  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  at  the 
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rate  of  1.50  soles  per  unit  of  azoe  within  the  term  prescribed  by  law. 
The  commission  of  the  corporation  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  profits 
obtained  by  the  Government,  after  deducting  expenses  of  exploitation 
and  administration,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested.  The  excess 
profits,  if  any,  shall  bo  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  shall  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  of  the  guano  deposits  shall  be  exploited,  and  shall  avoid 

working  the  deposits  during  the  breeding  season  of  the  birds. - 

According  to  press  reports  American  capitalists  are  negotiating 
with  the  Government  of  Peru  concerning  concessions  for  IRRIGA¬ 
TION  works.  The  irrigation  projects  investigated  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  are  those  planned  to  bo  undertaken  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tumbes,  Chira,  Pampas  of  Chimbote,  Pampas  Imperial,  Canete, 
Chancay  Valley,  Chilca,  and  Ica. - The  president  of  the  Geo¬ 

graphic  Society  of  Peru  has  compiled  statistics  showing  that  the 
AREA  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  in  1915  is  1,382,832  square  kilometers, 
4,472  square  kilometers  of  which  are  the  area  of  the  Peruvian  part 
of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  islands  of  Lobos,  Huara,  Pescadores, 

Chincha,  Manabi,  Guanape,  BaUesta,  and  San  Gallan. - The  bust 

of  the  Peruvian  patriot,  ADMIRAL  GUISE,  presented  by  the  Army 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  unveiled  at  the  naval  school  at  La 
Punta,  Callao,  on  April  17,  1915.  The  stone  upon  which  the  bust 
rests  has  an  inscription  in  Spanish  a  translation  of  which  is  as  follows : 
“To  the  God  of  the  Armies.  Martin  Jorge  Guise.  Native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Vice  Admiral  of  Peru.  Died  November  24,  1838,  attacking 
the  fortifications  of  Guayaquil  where  the  liberty  of  the  Republic 
was  threatened.  He  fought  with  bravery,  fell  with  glory,  expired 
with  joy  when,  on  raising  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  to  heaven,  he 
found  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  Peruvian  flag  floating  victoriously. 
The  tears  of  the  family  which  gave  him  to  his  adopted  country  make 
more  solemn  the  national  grief.” 


According  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  to  the  National  Congress,  there  wore  911 
SCHOOLS  operating  in  the  Republic  in  1914,  of  which  765  wore 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal' Government,  48  private,  91  munici¬ 
pal,  and  7  charity  schools.  The  total  number  of  matriculates  during 
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the  year  was  54,514  and  the  average  attendance  53,059.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  executive  decree,  the 
Normal  Central  Institute  for  Boys  was  organized  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Juan  Ramon  Uriarte.  During  the  past  year  the 
normal  school  for  girls  had  a  large  attendance  and  issued  diplomas  to 
five  graduates,  who  will  be  employed  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Republic.  The  Technical  Practical  School  for  Girls  had  19  graduates 
in  1914.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  the  matriculates  in  the 
National  Institute  was  289,  which  number  was  increased  by  40  before 
the  close  of  1914.  Of  the  206  pupils  from  this  institute  who  took 
examinations,  132,  or  64  per  cent,  passed,  which  is  20  per  cent  more 
than  in  1912.  In  the  preparatory  school  167  pupils  were  examined, 
82  of  whom  were  promoted.  In  1914  the  law  school  had  65  matricu¬ 
lates;  the  medical  school  73,  the  school  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
12,  and  the  school  of  dental  surgery  9.  During  the  past  year  the 
sum  of  30,000  pesos  were  given  in  subventions  to  secondary  schools 
and  53,830  pesos  for  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  said  schools. 
In  1914  the  Government  provided  four  scholarships  for  pupils  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Angers,  France;  one  scholarship  in  Italy, 
one  in  England,  and  three  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
students  studying  abroad,  scholarships  were  given  to  two  young 
Salvadoreans  who  are  studying  mechanics  in  Philadelphia. - A  con¬ 

tract  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Tomayate  River 
has  been  let  by  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  Engineer  Peralta 

Lagos. - An  executive  decree,  issued  in  accordance  with  article  61 

of  the  Sanitary  Code,  proscribes  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
TENEMENT  HOUSEwS,  the  term  “tenement”  including  all  houses 
used  for  housing  five  or  more  families.  The  law  prescribes  that  the 
owners  of  tenement  houses  in  the  Federal  capital  are  required  to 
advise  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  live  in  their  tenements,  and  the  owners  of 
tenement  houses  outside  of  the  Federal  capital  must  furnish  like 
information  to  the  sanitary  authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  them. 
If  the  law  is  complied  with  the  sanitary  authorities  are  required  to 
issue  certificates  to  that  effect  to  the  owners  of  the  tenements,  using 
stamped  paper  for  this  purpose.  The  proprietors  of  tenement  houses 
must  provide  toilet  and  bathing  facilities,  deposits  for  trash  and  other 
refuse,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  lights  for  night  service.  The  wash¬ 
ing  of  clothes  is  prohibited  in  the  yards  of  tenement  houses,  as  is  the 
keeping  of  fowls,  hogs,  and  other  animals.  The  outside  and  inside 
walls  of  all  tenement  houses  must  be  whitewashed  or  painted  once 
every  three  months  and  the  doors  and  windows  painted  at  least  once 
a  year.  Whore  the  inside  courts  or  patios  are  large  enough,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  are  required  to  sot  out  suitable  shade  trees  and  plants. 
Tenement  houses  must  not  be  rented  to  persons  suffering  from  tuber- 
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culosis  or  contagious  diseases.  The  health  authorities  are  authorized 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied 
with.  Infractions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  tenement 
houses  are  punishable  with  a  fine  of  from  5  to  25  pesos. 


In  the  MESSAGE  which  President  Jose  Batlle  y  Ordonez  delivered 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  on  February 
15,  last,  the  Executive  states  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
after  passing  through  a  period  of  serious  economic  disturbance 
which  perceptibly  aggravated  the  effects  of  the  crisis  under  whose 
influence  Uruguay  has  been  since  1913,  is  now  in  complete  reaction 
by  virtue  of  the  easy  exit  from  the  country  of  stock  products  at  excel¬ 
lent  prices.  The  chief  political  events  during  the  past  year  were  the 
announcement  of  the  future  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  senators  from  the  Departments  of  Canelones,  Salto,  Soriano, 
Florida,  Artigas,  and  Durazno.  A  decree  has  recently  been  issued 
providing  military  instruction  in  the  schools,  with  the  object  of  train¬ 
ing  future  citizens  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  should 
it  ever  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  In  referring  to  the  municipality  of 
Montevideo,  the  President  states  that  the  municipal  revenues  from 
the  electric-light  plant  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  315,278.20 
pesos  (peso  — .$1,034).  The  service  for  the  collection  and  control  of 
the  taxes  intended  for  the  payment  of  warrants  of  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video  was  organized  during  the  year,  the  sum  paid  in  for  this  purpose 
amounting  to  110,233.75  pesos.  The  public  gardens  of  the  National 
Capital  were  supplied  during  the  past  year  with  niore  than  220,000 
plants  to  be  used  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  The  total  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Montevideo  collected  in  1914  amounted  to  2,935,993.57 
pesos,  which,  plus  the  balance  on  hand  on  January  1,  1914,  and  the 
balance  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  made  a  total  revenue  at  the 
disposal  of  the  city  authorities  in  1914  of  3,092,584.08,  out  of  which 
payments  for  expenses  were  made  to  the  amount  of  2,519,729.14 
pesos,  plus  additional  payments  on  account  of  the  municipal  loan, 
amounting  to  349,156.28  pesos,  which  left  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  on  December  31,  1914,  of  223,698.66  pesos.  Among 
the  principal  public  works  undertaken  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  in 
1914  was  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for  the  incineration  of  refuse, 
to  cost,  approximately,  60,000  pesos,  the  beginning  of  the  pavement 
of  1,000,000  meters  of  asphalted  streets,  and  the  commencement  of 
urban  sanitary  works  under  the  complete  direction  and  control  of 
the  municipality.  The  placing  of  monuments  along  the  survey  of 
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the  boundary  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  will  be  completed  within 
a  few  months.  During  the  past  year  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
proposed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  concerning  the 
use  of  the  frontier  waters  of  the  two  countries,  a  treaty  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  road  between  Acegua  and  Cucliilla  Negra, 
and  several  other  treaties  of  lesser  importance.  In  1914  a  sanitary 
convention  was  ratified  with  Paraguay  and  a  treaty  concerning 
reciprocal  railway  traffic  with  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  was  granted  a  number  of  scholarships  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Uruguay,  and  a  Uruguayan  legation  was  established  in 
Paraguay.  The  President  recommends  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Jose  Marti,  the  Cuban  patriot  and  sometime  consul  of  Uruguay 
in  New  York  and  delegate  of  Uruguay  to  the  sanitary  conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1889.  The  SIXTH  International  Sanitary 
Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  hold  in  Uruguay  in  December, 
1914,  and  the  Students  Congress  in  1915,  were  indefinitely  postponed 
on  account  of  the  war.  A  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
was  concluded  in  July,  1914.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Chile,  a  sanitary  and  agricultural 
defense  convention  with  Argentina,  and  a  coastwise  convention  with 
Argentina.  In  1914  there  were  995  primary  schools  in  the  Republic, 
as  compared  with  976  in  1913.  The  rural  schools  in  1914  numbered 
765,  as  compared  with  730  in  1913.  The  registration  in  the  public 
schools  in  1914  was  92,902,  as  compared  with  91,746  in  1913.  The 
number  of  matriculates  in  the  law  school  in  1914  was  408;  in  the 
medical  school,  219 ;  in  the  school  of  pharmacy,  65 ;  school  of  obstetrics, 
120;  and  in  the  school  of  midwifery,  18.  The  total  length  of  the 
railways  of  Uruguay  is  2,593  kilometers,  1,709  kUometqrs  of  which 
are  under  State  guarantee. 


VENEZUELA 


On  April  24  last  Dr.  V.  Mdrquez  BustiUos,  Provisional  President 
of  Venezuela,  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National 
Congress,  in  which  he  pays  high  tribute  to  the  disinterested  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  of  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez.  The  Provisional 
President  says  that  the  protocols  signed  on  June  13,  1913,  imd  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1915,  concerning  pending  French  claims,  solve  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  this  delicate  (|ucstion.  The  construction  of  some  of 
the  public  works  authorized  by  Congress  has  been  temporarily  post¬ 
poned.  Work,  however,  has  been  continued  on  the  Tdchira,  Maracay, 
and  Ocumare  public  highways,  as  well  jis  upon  a  number  of  other 
public  roads.  The  Provisional  Executive  states  that  full  information 
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relating  to  the  jiublic  business  of  the  country  during  bis  term  of 
office  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  different  departments  shortly 

to  he  submitted  to  the  legislative  body. - Seventy-sev'en  of  the 

principal  UNIVERSITIES  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  have 
offered  scholarships  to  Venezuelan  young  men  and  women.  One 
bundled  and  ten  of  these  scholarships  are  absolutely  free.  In  the 
case  of  some  thirty  universities  and  colleges,  whose  by-laws  prohibit 
the  giving  of  liee  instruction,  the  rules  have  been  changed  so  as  to 
require  for  attendance  the  annual  payment  of  a  very  small  sum. 
Nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  represented  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  offering  scholarships,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ofliciid  Gazette  of  Venezuela  of  April  7,  1915. - The 

Republic  of  Venezuela  has  12  RAILWAYS  in  operation,  with  a  total 
length  of  800  kilometers  and  an  invested  capital  of  194,300,000 
bolivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193).  During  the  first  half  of  1913  these  rail¬ 
ways  carried  374,596  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of 
1,260,766  bolivares.  The  freight  hauled  during  the  same  period  con¬ 
sisted  of  161,005,442  kilos  of  merchandise,  on  which  freight  charges 
were  collected  amounting  to  7,653,382  bolivares.  The  gross  freight 
and  passenger  revenues  during  the  period  mentioned  aggregated 
8,914,148  bolivares  and  the  total  expenditures  to  4,179,220  bolivares, 
leavmg  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  4,734,928  bolivares. 

- During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  exports  of  COFFEE  and  cacao 

amounted  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Republic.  The 
principal  items  of  exports  in  bolivares  during  the  half  year  referred 
to  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  45,751,162;  cacao,  15,833,354;  oxhides, 
3,394,463;  crude  rubber,  2,039,576;  goatskins,  1,137,775;  gold, 

1,125,227,  and  asphalt,  1,102,629. - The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  according 
to  recent  governmental  figures,  was  $43,329,126,  consisting  of  im¬ 
ports  of  $17,005,303  and  exports  of  $26,323,823.  The  imports  by 
countries,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  $6,158,122;  United  Kingdom,  $4,260,390;  Germany,  $2,407,672; 
Netherlands,  $1,728,243;  France,  $1,110,960;  Spain,  $566,858;  Italy, 
$535,638;  and  other  countries,  $237,420.  The  countries  to  which 
exports  were  made,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  follows: 
United  States,  $8,611,924;  France,  $8,430,421;  Germany,  $4,162,088; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,862,850;  Spain,  $1,272,556;  Netherlands, 
$828,868;  Italy,  $185,554;  and  other  countries,  $969,562.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  amounted 
to  $48,453,987,  or  $5,124,861  more  than  in  1914.  The  exports  and 
imports  in  1914  showed  decreases,  as  compared  with  1913,  as  follows: 
Exports,  $2,452,707;  imports,  $2,672,154.  The  United  States  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  place  hi  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  in 
1913  as  well  as  in  1914. 
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